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The Brighton Boys with the 
Battle Fleet 


CHAPTER I 


At Sea av Lasr 


wake up in the old dormitory at 

Brighton. If I didn’t smell this 
dandy salt air and feel the sway of the ship 
under my feet I would be sure that I was 
having one of those crazy dreams that some- 
times used to visit me after eating one of 
those delicious pies from Ma Williams’ pie 
shop.” 

The speaker was Tom Calvin, a ruddy- 
cheeked, freckled youth with resolute chin 
and frank blue eyes. He was dressed in the 
spotless white uniform of the second-class 
seaman of the United States Navy, and his 
supple, muscular young figure filled out 
the naval garb to perfection. 

Tom was talking to Philip Martin, a 
former classmate at Brighton. Phil was 
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also clad in the becoming dress of a second- 
class seaman; he was a fine type of the 
wholesome, high-minded American boy; he 
had a chest measurement that would have 
attracted the envy of an ambitious young 
pugilist, his brown eyes sparkled with excess 
vitality, and his face was bronzed by weeks 
of vigorous out-door life at the United States 
naval training station at Whitcomb’s Point. 

Both lads were in the mess room of the 
scout cruiser Vixen, and they were applying 
vigorous appetites to the morning meal. 
Grouped about at the mess tables were 
scores of other boys of their own age— 
boys who had the light of youthful eager- 
ness and expectation shining in their eyes. 
Life aboard a warship was a new experience 
for most of them, and they were constantly 
alert for new wonders, new sensations. 

Phil Martin laughed joyously at the request 
of Tom Calvin that he be pinched. 

“No need to pinch you,” he said, as he 
gulped down some hot coffee. ‘Absolutely 
no need to pimch you, Tom, for this is far 
from being a dream.’ In fact, old pal, it is 
about the realest thing you and I have been 
up against since last fall when you won the 
football game from Weld Academy by a 
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clever kick from the field. Just gaze through 
that port, Tom, and tell me if it looks like a 
dream.” 

Tom looked through the port and heaved 
a sigh of deep contentment. He could see 
the ocean tumbling and flashing in the sun- 
light. Less than a quarter of a mile away 
were other ships of the American fleet: great 
dreadnoughts of the first line defense, battle 
cruisers, armored cruisers, scout cruisers like 
the Vizen, and saucy little destroyers which 
breasted the waves as confidently as the 
huge dreadnoughts. 

“No, it is certainly not a dream,” agreed 
Tom; ‘but three months ago, Phil, who 
would have thought that you and I would be 
with the fleet? Our palmiest days at Brighton 
were dull indeed compared with this. Per- 
sonally it suits me much better than poring 
over brain-racking puzzles in Greek and 
geometry at Brighton. Here we are a day 
at sea, and a lot of excitement ahead of us.” 

“We are bound to have excitement, all 
right,” said Phil. “A few minutes ago I 
overhead a conversation on the spar deck 
between Lieutenant Godfrey and Ensign 
Jones. Godfrey told Jones that the flag- 
ship Lawrence had received a wireless from 
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an English cruiser to the effect that a German 
submarine of the latest and most formid- 
able type was in these waters and had already 
sunk three merchant ships, including an 
American tanker and two British freighters. ’ 

“Say!” exclaimed Tom, “then we are 
likely to poke our nose into a little action 
any time! Judging from the result of our 
target practice the last few hours, I believe 
it will be a sorry day for that submarine 
if she shows up around here.” ~ 

The boys finished their meal and hurried 
out on the spar-deck. The view through 
the port in the mess room had been beautiful, 
but it did not compare with the scene from 
the spar-deck. It was one of those sparkling 
days of the early fall, the sea being just 
rough enough to carry a whitecap here and 
there. All about, the ships of the mighty 
American fleet in their dull war paint plowed 
their way through the billows. The Vizen 
was spick and span in every detail, her 
wooden decks white as marble and her 
brass work gleaming like gold. Her arma- 
ment consisted of two five-inch guns, one 
forward and the other aft, and eight three- 
inch guns in casemates, four on the port 
side, and four on the starboard side.. The 
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Vixen, being a scout cruiser, was built for 
speed; when an engagement was expected 
her duty consisted in scouting ahead of the 
fleet so as to get a line on the strength and 
movements of the enemy. 

On the port side of the ship the boys found 
John Sweeney, the oldest seaman on the 
Vixen. Sweeney was a genuine naval tar of 
the old school. Sweeney was a sailor of 
fortune if there ever was one. He had 
served with the British navy, the French 
navy and was with Dewey at the famous 
battle of Manila Bay. This old tar had won 
many medals for bravery, but he steadfastly 
refused promotion. He preferred to remain 
a simple first-class seaman and share the 
lot of the plain bluejackets in the mess 
room. Once when he was asked why he 
had refused promotion to boatswain’s mate, 
which, from the standpoint of pay and duties, 
is one of the best of the petty-officer posi- 
tions aboard a warship, he replied: 

“T am John Sweeney, first-class seaman, 
and first-class seaman I shall always remain. 
Boys, I have looked this old world over 
pretty~well, and I tell you right now that 
I have no desire to be a sea aristocrat or a 
land aristocrat. Those gentlemen up there 
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on the quarter-deck look fine in their gold 
braid, but I wouldn’t have their respon- 
sibility for all the riches of King Midas. 
‘Captain Sweeney’ or ‘Admiral Sweeney’ 
would most likely sound fine to my friends 
and relatives, but I prefer to remain plain 
John Sweeney, first-class seaman.” 

From the start, the old tar had taken a 
warm liking for Tom and Phil, and during 
leisure hours had regaled them with stories 
of some of his strange adventures at sea 
and in ports in faraway corners of the earth. 

Sweeney greeted the lads with one of his 
rare smiles. ‘Scrape my barnacles!”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘My, but you two boys are 
getting to be regular sea dogs! Your legs 
brace the deck as if they had been acquainted 
with it for twenty years, and there ain’t 
a sign of seasickness about either of you.” 

“No, neither of us has felt the slightest 
touch of seasickness yet,” said Tom with a 
touch of pride in his voice. ‘But,’ he 
added, ‘Phil and I aren’t blowing much 
about it. They tell us that the sea is like 
a mill pond to-day.” 

“T guess you two will weather it all right,” 
said Sweeney. 

“We have heard,” said Phil in a low 
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voice tingling with excitement, “that a Ger- 
man submarine is lurking in these waters. 
Has any news of it reached you?” 

“Hush! Not so loud!” replied the old 
salt, looking about cautiously. ‘‘ We ordinary 
seaman are not supposed to hear those 
things. They are for the ears of the officers 
alone. Yes, I heard that a German sub- 
marine of the biggest type had been sighted 
not a hundred miles from here. But you 
can rest easy; we'll not come in contact 
with it until night, if we do at all. Those 
under-the-sea dogs prefer to strike at night.” 

“‘T guess our gunners will be able to handle 
that submarine all right,’ observed Phil 
with conviction. 

“Yes, our fleet carries the best gunners 
in the world,” said Sweeney. “The fleet 
will probably keep a sharp lookout to-night, 
and if anything like a periscope appears 
above the surface, you can rest assured that 
our boys will be on the job.” 

“Why are these new submarines to be 
more feared than those of the type which 
were used just after the outbreak of the 
war?” asked Tom of the old seaman. 

Sweeney cut off a generous chew from a 
large plug of navy tobacco and after giving 
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the weed a position behind his left cheek, 
replied: 

‘More efficient, ’s all. In the first place, 
they have a cruising radius of more than 
ten thousand miles. They have heavier 
armor than the old submarines, and they 
are equipped with heavier guns. These 
new submarines were especially designed by 
Germany to deal with America. One of 
these boats can travel from its base to the 
eastern coast of the United States and back 
without replenishing her fuel.” 

“My!” said Tom, “they are certainly 
some boats!” 

“Yes,” agreed Sweeney, ‘they are some 
boats. A couple of ’em could do a lot of 
damage to Boston, New York, or some other 
of our seaport towns. That’ll be our job— 
to stop ’em.” 

Phil tossed his arms above his head and 
said with a joyous grin: 

“What you say, Sweeney, makes me feel 
like giving the old Brighton yell. Ever 
since Tom and I enlisted we have been 
longing for action, and it looks as though 
we were going to have it. The only thing 
I regret is that poor old Jed Harris is not 
here to share it with us.” 
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A frown drove the sunshine out of Tom’s 
face at the mention of Jed Harris. 

“You're right, Phil,’ he said. ‘What a 
shame it is that Jed Harris isn’t with us! 
It makes me feel blue to think that the old 
chap is eating his heart out in a clerkship 
job at the naval station. I have been think- 
ing of Jed ever since we sailed.” 

“Who is Jed, anyway?” inquired Sweeney 
curiously. 

“Sweeney,” answered Phil, “you don’t 
know what you have missed, not knowing 
Jed. He is the finest lad in the world. 
Tom, Jed, and I were known at Brighton 
as the ‘Brighton Triplets’ because we were 
always together. We studied together, played 
together, and shared each other’s joys and 
sorrows at school. We spent our vacations 
together, and we planned to go into some 
kind of business under the firm name of 
Calvin, Martin and Harris after we had 
completed our educations. . 

“Jed was the best all-around athlete at 
Brighton. He played fullback on the academy 
team and he rowed in the academy eight. 
He was also a first-class boxer. 

“It was Jed who first suggested that we 
enlist in the navy. Since he could read 
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he had always been an ardent admirer of 
Captain John Paul Jones and Stephen Deca- 
tur, and he impressed it upon Tom and 
me that it was our urgent duty to enlist in 
the fleet under Uncle Sam. We enlisted and 
all of us passed the first physical examination. 
Those weeks of training at the naval station 
were happy ones, for the Brighton triplets 
were together every minute of the time. 
We easily passed from apprentice seamen to 
second-class seamen—and how we thrilled 
when we learned that we were soon to join 
the fleet! Then came the final physical exami- 
nation. Tom and I passed all right, but the 
navy surgeon said there was something the 
matter with Jed’s heart, and that he would 
have to stay behind and remain under obser- 
vation. The decision just about broke up 
poor Jed. It was the first time I ever saw 
tears come into his eyes. When the Vizen 
sailed he was not on the dock to see us off; 
I suppose the poor chap could not stand it 
to see us sail without him.” 

Sweeney took off his cap and ran his 
gnarled fingers through his closely cropped 
red hair. 

“That was sure tough luck for you two,” 
he said sympathetically, ‘‘and tough for your 
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friend Jed too. Somehow or other this life 
is Just one blamed separation after another. 
Many is the sea buddie that I have taken 
up with, and grown to like him, only to 
lose him by some queer quirk of fortune. 
But from what you tell me of this boy Jed, 
I ‘believe he will turn up before this cruise 
is over. It appears to me that he is a lad 
of determination, and if he sets his mind on 
going to sea, he will go eventually.” 

“Do you know, Sweeney,’ said Tom, 
“T have been thinking just the same thing! 
I have had a feeling ever since we sailed 
that we were going to see Jed before very 
long.” 

But Phil’s face was still filled with gloom. 

“‘T have very little hope of that,” he said. 
“T don’t see how Jed could get to us unless 
he came on an aeroplane.” 

“Stranger things than that have happened, 
my lad,” observed Sweeney sagely. ‘You 
boys don’t want to forget that we are living 
in an era of surprises.” 

The three walked aft to watch a flock of 
gulis that were screaming over the surface 
of the water. A bluejacket had thrown some 
pieces of meat over the side, and the birds 
were fighting over the scraps. 
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‘Those birds are much like human beings,” 
said Sweeney. ‘Notice how they fight and 
claw for that meat. It is the survival of the 
fittest; the devil take the hindmost.”’ 

Just then the three heard a commotion 
forward and turned about. A strange sight 
met their eyes. Two sailors, under the 
direction of a petty officer were dragging 
something heavy up a companionway. 

Tom, Phil and Sweeney pressed forward 
to obtain a better view. They soon saw 
that what the sailors had hold of was a 
human being. And such a human being! 
His clothing, face, and hands were begrimed 
with coal dust. 

“Scrape my barnacles, a stowaway, as 
sure as I am a sinner!” ejaculated Sweeney. 

“Take him to the captain’s cabin,” com- 
manded the petty officer. 

At the top of the companionway the sailors 
jerked the culprit to his feet, and as the 
stowaway stood at full height, Phil clutched 
Tom by the arm and whispered hoarsely: 

“Tom, unless I’m dreaming, that is Jed 
Harris.” 

At that moment the stowaway gazed full 
into Phil’s face and grinned pathetically. It 
was indeed Jed Harris, and the same old 
resolution burning in his eyes. 
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The two boys were about to leap forward 
and acknowledge their old chum and school- 
mate when Sweeney stopped them with a 
warning “‘ Hist!” 

“Ge easy, boys; if that is your old chum, 
keep still and let matters take their natural 
course; it may be better for him.” 

The advice seemed sound, so the boys 
allowed Jed to be led to the cabin of the 
captain, without making any sign of recog- 
nition. 

“What did I tell you lads about your old 
chum turning up?” said Sweeney. “These 
are strange times,” he added with another 
chuckle. 


CHAPTER I 


Tue Fate or JED HARRIS 


and Phil suffered all of the tortures 
of suspense. 

They tingled with joy at the knowledge 
that Jed Harris was on the same ship with 
them, and had been from the time she left 
the naval station, but they shivered with 
apprehension at the punishment which they 
were certain was in store for Jed. ‘ 

Presently Ensign Jones appeared on the 
quarter-deck and called: 

“‘Seamen Martin and Calvin, your presence 
is desired at once by the captain.” 

“We are in for it now,” said Tom. 

“Keep a stiff upper lip, boys; you'll 
find the captain square,” were the parting 
words of Sweeney as the two boys moved 
toward the captain’s quarters. 

Tom and Phil were quaking when they 
were ushered into the presence of Captain 
Brown of the scout cruiser Vixen. The 
spectacle that greeted their eyes was not 
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calculated to stimulate their spirits. Jed 
Harris, his person still streaked with coal 
dust, stood before the captain between two 
sailors. Though Jed’s face was extremely 
sober there was no sign of fear about him. 
He looked the captain squarely in the eyes, 
and his chin was set at that resolute angle 
which Tom and Phil remembered so well 
on the gridiron at Brighton when things 
were going wrong with the Brighton football 
team. 

Captain Brown looked at Tom and Phil 
and inquired sternly: 

“T understand that you know this boy 
who has stowed away aboard this ship in 
violation of the rules of the navy?” 

Tom and Phil nodded their heads in assent, 
and Tom, acting as spokesman, said: 

“Yes, Captain, that is Jed Harris; we 
know him very well; he was our pal at 
Brighton. He is one of the finest boys in the 
world too, and he’ll make a fine fighter if you 
give him a chance.” 

A merry twinkle flashed for a moment 
in the gray eyes of Captain Brown, but his 
voice contained no abatement in sternness 
as he turned to Jed and said: 

“Young man, I don’t believe you appreciate 
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the enormity of this offense. I have just 
received intelligence by wireless that you 
are already posted as a deserter at the naval 
station at Whitcomb’s Point? Without say- 
ing a word to your superior officer you came 
aboard this ship and hid yourself in the 
coal bunkers. What do you mean by such 
conduct? I ought to have you put into the 
brig and sent back on the first westbound 
ship.” 

The captain’s voice rose to a thunderous 
note as he finished, and Tom and Phil trembled 
in their shoes. The case to them now seemed 
hopeless, and they had visions of poor Jed 
wasting out his life in a naval prison. 

But Jed Harris began speaking, and there 
was much of the old-time confidence in his 
voice. 

“Captain,” he said, “I realize that I have 
done wrong, but I wanted to fight for my 
country. In fact, I was determined to 
fight for my country beside my old class- 
mates, Tom and Phil. The naval doctors 
said I had a weak heart, but honest, Captain, 
my heart is as sound as any aboard this 
ship.” 

Jed was a forceful speaker; he had been 
one of the best debaters at Brighton. He 
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began at the beginning, telling the story of 
the “Brighton Triplets;” of how they had 
enlisted together in the fond hope of getting 
aboard the same ship. Captain Brown 
listened intently. Frequently he interrupted 
with a question, and Tom and Phil noticed 
that with every question there was less 
sternness in his voice. 

“Well, well,” said Captain Brown when 
Jed had finished, ‘‘this is certainly a unique 
ease. If I did my full duty, Harris, I would 
” He left the sentence unfinished, and 
added significantly: “There are exceptions 
to all rules.”’ ; 

He relapsed into silence and seemed to be 
considering. Tom and Phil stood with hope 
and joy tugging at their heart strings. 

“Tf be will only let Jed stay!” thought 
Tom, and Phil was thinking the same thing. 

The captain swung around to his desk 
and wrote hurriedly for a minute. He 
handed what he had written to Ensign 
Jones, and the latter left the cabin. 

“‘Harris,” said the captain, ‘I have just 
written a wireless message which will be 
sent to the commandant at Whitcomb’s 
Point. This message will tell him that you 
have been found aboard the Vizen. I have © 
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decided to let you stay, and will try to 
straighten matters with the land authorities. 
But I want to impress upon you that you 
must never again be guilty of such a viola- 
tion of the rules of the navy, for another 
such infringement might go hard with you. 
You may report to the quartermaster for sea 
togs.”’ 

Tom and Phil could have shouted for Joy; 
instead they grinned joyously. The captain 
swung around to his desk again to hide a 
smile. He had not forgotten that he had 
been a boy once himself, neither had he 
forgotten how he had broken rules in spurts 
of enthusiasm when he was a middy at 
Annapolis. 

As Tom, Phil and Jed left the cabin to- 
gether, Ensign Jones reéntered the cabin. 

“Mr. Jones,” said Captain Brown with 
a voice tremulous with feeling, “I have 
decided to let that young scalawag of a 
stowaway stay aboard ship. Heavens, man! 
Think of it! He burrowed himself under the 
coal of this ship so he could fight for his 
country! I gave him a good dressing down, 
but all the while I was doing it I could hardly 
refrain from hugging him. If I had a son 
like that I’d be proud of him. If every boy 
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was like that in the United States we would 
have no need of conscription, and we would 
lick Germany in short order.” 

The captain pounded his desk in his en- 
thusiasm. 

‘“ “Brighton Triplets! ” he chuckled. ‘If 
all the boys at Brighton are like that I wish 
we had a shipload of them. They are three 
fine lads, and I think we are going to hear 
good things about them.”’ 

In the meantime, Tom and Phil had 
delivered Jed to the quartermaster, and in a 
little while he came forth in clean togs, and 
with his body free from coal soot, looking 
like the Jed of old. 

Tom and Phil introduced him to Sweeney, 
and then Jed related the circumstances of 
his hiding in the coal bunkers. 

“When the doc turned me down,” he 
said, ‘I was the sickest boy in the United 
States. All of my air castles came crashing 
to the ground, and I couldn’t bear to think 
that I would be marooned in a dull naval 
station while you two kids were going right 
into the thick of things. Suddenly as I 
was thinking things over [ made up my mind 
that the Vizen would not go without me. 
The day before the ship sailed I sneaked 
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into the coal bunkers and hid myself in a 
pile of coal. It was awful down there, 
fellows, but I was willing to go through 
anything to get a chance to fight the Germans. 
Honest, I would rather face bullets and 
bursting shells any time than be under a 
pile of coal. The dust gets into your eyes, 
in your ears and down your throat. I took 
a bundle of sandwiches with me, but the 
coal dust got into them, and it was like 
eating sand.” 

Jed made a very wry face, and continued 
his narrative. 

“‘T would have been all right for some time 
if it hadn’t been for that terrible coal dust. 
It made me sneeze, and you know what 
agony you suffer when you try to stop 
sneezing?.”’ 

“Indeed I do,” broke in Sweeney. “A 
sneeze nearly cost me my life one time on the 
west coast of Africa. I was hiding in a pile 
of straw when I let loose a sneeze, and a 
whole tribe of heathen came down upon me. 
I would have been cooked and eaten if my 
mates hadn’t rescued me in jig time.” 

“Well,” continued Jed, “it was a sneeze 
that gave me away. I held in as long as I 
could, and then let loose a terrific sneeze 
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that fairly made the coal pile tremble. The 
first thing I knew a couple of stokers had 
reached into the pile and dragged me out.” 

Evening had settled down over the ocean, 
and while the four were chatting an officer 
notified Sweeney and Jed that they had 
been assigned to one of the lookouts. 

There was now a bustle and an air of 
expectancy aboard the Vixen. The ship 
was moving at greatly increased speed, and 
was rapidly taking a position in advance 
of the fleet. Searchlights were flashing here 
and there. As Jed took his place with Sweeney 
in the lookout, the latter explained that 
another wireless had been received about the 
German submarine. 

“We are scouting ahead of the fleet,” 
said Sweeney, ‘‘so as to give the alarm if 
there is any occasion for it. Look—the 
scout cruisers Bell, Hampton and Morris 
are drawing ahead of the fleet too. The 
destroyers are circling about so as to protect 
the larger craft from attack. Keep your 
eyes peeled, boy. My eyesight is not poor 
by any means, but yours is better, and so 
much may depend upon your alertness.” 

It must have been an hour later when Jed 
grasped Sweeney by the arm and said in a 
tense voice: 
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“T have never seen a periscope before, 
but I am certain that is one.” 

‘“‘Where away, boy?” inquired Sweeney. 

““Over there,” and Jed indicated with his 
finger a spot on the ocean which was illumi- 
nated by a search light. 

There was indeed something rising above 
the surface which looked like a tin water 
spout. 

“God bless your eyesight,” said Sweeney, 
“it is a periscope.” 

Then placing a megaphone to his lips, 
the old salt bawled: 

“Periscope two points abaft the port 
beam.” 

Instantly all was commotion aboard the 
Vixen; magazines were opened, decks cleared 
and gunners stood at attention at their posts. 
It was wonderful how smoothly the organi- 
zation of the ship responded to the call of 
danger. Hardly had the warning left the 
lips of the old sailor, when the five-inch 
gun in the bow barked and a shell shot into 
the night in the direction of the periscope. 
The shot missed its mark, but fell perfously 
close. 

“Look, Sweeney!” called Jed, “something 
is traveling over the water toward us. You 
can see the wash.” 
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Sweeney strained his eyes in the direction 
indicated, and then he cried: 

“Tt’s a torpedo, and unless we move quickly 
it will strike the Vixen amidships!” 


CHAPTER III 


Tue FIGHT IN THE DARK 


out Sweeney. 
It was the most thrilling moment 
of Jed’s life, but he felt not the slightest fear. 

It was with a kind of fascination that he 
watched the spreading wake of the torpedo 
in the glare of the searchlights. 

He could hear quick short orders being 
given from the quarter-deck of the Vixen 
and he felt a glow of confidence as he recog- 
nized the voice of Captain Brown. 

Suddenly the course of the Vizen changed 
and the ship bounded ahead under greatly 
increased speed. 

“Took, my boy!” said Sweeney, ‘‘that 
instrument of treachery and murder has 
missed us by a hair.” 

It was indeed true; the torpedo had 
sped by the stern of the Vixen, scarcely 
five yards from the ship. It was a close 
shave, and now that it was all over, Jed 
felt a shaky feeling in his knees and there 
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was a big lump in his throat. He heaved a 
big sigh, but grinned bravely when Sweeney 
gave him a hearty slap across the shoulders. 

“Boy,” said the old salt enthusiastically, 
“Tm proud of you. You have been under 
fire and you have stood your ground like a 
veteran. And, my lad, it was your keen 
eyesight that saved the Vixen for the United 
States Navy.” 

Jed was warmed by the praise of the old 
sailor. ieee 

“This is more exciting than the best foot- 
ball game we ever had at Brighton,” he 
said. ‘I wish 

Jed’s sentence was cut off by a deafening 
concussion. 

“‘Ah,” said Sweeney, with the first trace of 
excitement he had shown, “‘now we are getting 
down to real business. That was one of the 
big guns on the Lincoln. And I believe, 
Jed, she has made a hit, for the periscope 
is nowhere to be seen.” 

“Do you think that the shell hit the 
submarine?” askedZJed, excitedly. 

“Wither that, or the Germans have found 
out a way to dive quicker than seems pos- 
sible. Yep, I reckon we got ’em.” 

Jed shuddered as he looked out upon the 
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star-lit ocean and thought of the submarine, 
a shattered wreck, sinking to the bed of the 
sea. He could picture_the frantic efforts of 
the entrapped crew to escape, and he could 
almost vision the final deluge when the 
water closed in, drowning the Germans. 

Summoning all his resolution, he shut 
out these morbid thoughts. 

“Do you think we are likely to come in 
contact with another U-boat to-night?” he 
asked the sailor. 

“Tt’s very doubtful,’ replied Sweeney. 
“This section of the ocean is pretty well 
patroled, and if there had been more than 
one under-sea craft in this vicinity the 
fleet would have been notified to that effect.” 

“Have you any idea of the destination 

of the fleet?” inquired Jed. 
“Not exactly,” answered Sweeney in his 
cautious manner. “But I believe that for 
the next couple of weeks we will remain 
fairly close to American waters. I have 
heard that some raiders have slipped through 
the Allied blockade of the North Sea, and 
are now doing much damage to shipping in 
the South Atlantic.” 

More than an hour had passed since the 
disappearance of the U-boat, but the fleet 
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was still alert for sudden attack from any 
under-sea craft that might be lurking near. 
Powerful searchlights still swept the surface 
of the oeean and the destroyers circled about 
on the watch. 

Meantime Tom and Phil had shared in 
the excitement which followed Sweeney’s 
warning that a periscope had been sighted. 

They were members of the powder division 
that had earried ammunition from the maga- 
zine and shell lockers to the five-inch gun 
in the bow. In fact, it was Tom and Phil 
who had lifted into the chamber of the gun 
the shell which was fired from the Vizen 
at the periscope. 

Miller, the gun captain, had issued his 
orders as calmly as if he was officiating at a 
drill, and neither of the boys had experienced 
any nervousness. 

When it was all over, Miller said to them 
with an approving smile: 

“Good work, boys! You were as cool 
as melons on ice.” 

Two hours after the bugler sounded reveille 
the next morning, a petty officer informed 
Jed that Captain Brown desired to see him 
at once. si 
i Jed hurried to the captain’s cabin with 
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mingled feelings. He felt certain that he 
was to be reprimanded for some oversight 
in his duty in the lookout the night before. 
But what he had been guilty of, he could not 
possibly imagine. 

Captain Brown did not keep him long in 
suspense. Looking steadily at the boy, he 
said: 

“Harris, I pride myself upon being some- 
what of a student of human nature, and 
when I decided to let you remain aboard 
the Vixen, something told me that I was 
making no mistake. The episode of last 
night proved to me that I was right. 

“T have been informed of your good service 
m the lookout last night, and I am aware 
that had it not been for your alertness we 
might have met with disaster. Young man, 
the navy is more in need of quick wits and 
brains to-day than ever before, and I believe 
that you possess both to a marked degree.” 

The captain was now smiling, and Jed, 
red with confusion, was shifting uneasily 
from one foot to another. He tried to 
stammer out something in the way of thanks, 
but the words simply wouldn’t come. 

“Harris,” continued the captain, ignoring 
the boy’s embarrassment, “because of your 
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service last night, and because of the courage 
and resourcefulness that I believe you to 
possess, I am going to send you upon a most 
important and dangerous mission. It is a 
mission that I would ordinarily intrust to a 
commissioned officer, but I am going to let 
you take hold of it because I believe that 
you can put it through.” 

Jed now made no effort to conceal his 
joy, but his excitement grew tenfold, when 
the captain of the Vixen unfolded a plan 
which, in possibilities for action and adven- 
ture, exceeded anything that Jed had ever 
dreamed of. 


CHAPTER IV 


Tue Mission 


sé have reliable information,” said 
W Captain Brown, “that some- 


where in the vicinity of Tampico 
on the gulf coast of Mexico, the Germans 
have set up a powerful wireless. 

“This wireless has been in operation now 
for several weeks, and much information 
has been conveyed out of the United States, 
and transmitted to Germany via this illicit 
radio plant. 

‘‘As you can readily see, Harris, it is 
imperative that we locate this plant at once 
so that it can be dismantled. It will be 
dificult and dangerous work, for no doubt 
the plant is well guarded by desperate Ger- 
man refugees who have fled over the border 
into Mexico so that they can be of service 
to their country in this war. Also, there is 
no doubt but that the Germans are in league 
with the natives, who have no particular 
love for the United States. 

“T could land a force of sailors and send 
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them in search of the plant, but that would 
cause complications with the Mexican govern- 
ment in these extremely touchy times. I 
have thought this thing over carefully and 
have decided that this is a job for a small 
party, say of three or four. The Vizen is 
heading toward southern waters, and in four 
or five days’ time we will be off Tampico. 
Under the cover of darkness you and your 
men must get into a dingey and row ashore. 
It’s to be a little private enterprise, you 
understand, and if you are caught the govern- 
ment cannot come to your rescue. Officially 
Washington would frown upon the expedition, 
but if you win out Uncle Sam will be proud 
of you.” 

Captain Brown paused and gave Jed a 
keen, inquiring look with his gray eyes. 

“Will you undertake this mission?” he 
inquired. 

All of Jed’s old-time confidence returned 
atthe question. | 

“Undertake the mission?” he said, his 
voice ringing with ardor. ‘‘Well, I should 
say I would. Captain Brown, I feel deeply 
honored at your trust in me. You can 
depend upon it that I will come back with 
the information you desire or die in the 
attempt. I simply won’t fail, that is all.” 
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“Spoken like a man and a sailor,’ said 
Captain Brown with a pleased smile. “I 
feel that you are going to succeed in this 
thing. Now there is another important 
matter that we must settle. Whom do you 
desire to accompany you on this trip?” 

“T know of no better persons than Tom 
Calvin, Phil Martin and John Sweeney,” 
replied Jed promptly. 7 7 

Captain Brown leaned back in his swivel 
chair and laughed heartily, and Jed laughed 
too in spite of himself. 

“Of course I knew that you would name 
those three,” said the captain. 

“And I think your choice is excellent,’ 
he added. ‘‘Tom Calvin and Phil Martin 
are intelligent lads and they have learned 
the art of thinking. As for John Sweeney, 
I would trust him anywhere. He is one of 
the most reliable men in the navy, and 
could have been somewhere in the service 
to-day if he was not such a contrary old dog. 
I think that you four will make an excellent 
team, and I expect great things from you.” 

Captain Brown indicated that the inter- 
view was at an end by turning to his desk, 
and Jed saluted and withdrew. 

He fairly bubbled over with joy and 
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excitement as he related the good news to 
Tom, Phil and Sweeney. 

“Tt seems almost too good to be true,” 
cried Tom gleefully. 

“That’s the best news I’ve heard since 
I came aboard ship,” said Phil, slapping 
Jed across the shoulders. 

Sweeney made no demonstration, but his 
eyes gleamed. 

“T’m tickled to death,” he said, “at the 
opportunity to get a little action. But 
what pleases me most, Jed, is that the captain 
picked you out to lead this expedition. 
You will have an opportunity to distinguish 
yourself and at the same time render an 
invaluable service to your country.” 

“T realize that,’ said Jed, grasping the 
old sailor by the hand and wringing it joy- 
fully, “but if you and the other boys were 
not going along to help I would not feel half 
as confident as I do now. And, by the way, 
Sweeney, the thought strikes me that I 
have you to thank for this chance to do 
something real for my country. I believe, 
you sly rascal, that you told the captain 
about our experience on the lookout last 
night. And the little I did was nothing 
compared to the service you rendered. By 
rights you should lead this expedition.” 
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“The captain asked me this morning,” 
replied Sweeney, ‘about the way you con- 
ducted yourself in the lookout last night and 
I told him the simple truth. He has been 
keenly interested in your welfare since those 
stokers dug you out of that pile of coal below 
decks. Now as for me leading such an expedi- 
tion, haven’t I impressed it upon you boys 
enough times that I shall remain plain John 
Sweeney, first-class seaman, to the end of 
my days? I don’t care to lead anything, 
but am willing to obey orders.” 

“You are the best sport I have ever met,” 
said Jed with much warmth, “and I am happy 
that you will be one of the party. Do you 
think there will be much danger in the expedi- 
tion, Sweeney?” 

“Tt’s a bad country,” replied Sweeney 
soberly, ‘and I suppose it is worse now 
than ever before in its history. Before the 
present upheaval in Mexico the people around 
Tampico—apart from those in the oil works 
—were employed largely in the raising of 
henequin, a tough, wiry plant, from which 
rope and bagging is manufactured. 

“The workers on these great henequin 
plantations were recruited from thousands 
of natives who were annually imprisoned 
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for indebtedness by the Mexican govern- 
ment. The poor unfortunates were obliged 
to work out their indebtedness on the planta- 
tions under conditions far worse than pre- 
vailed in slave days in the southern states 
of America. 

“Now, all of Mexico has become dis- 
organized by the revolution, and I believe 
that the henequin industry has been virtually 
ruined. The natives have abandoned useful 
occupations, and the country is constantly 
in a state of terror from roving bandits. 
Germans who have escaped into Mexico 
from the United States are trying to capitalize 
this disorder for the benefit of Germany. 
Yes, Jed, I am certain that it will be a danger- 
ous mission, but something tells me that 
we are going to win out and strike a lusty 
blow for Uncle Sam.” 

“T am certain of it,” agreed Jed enthu- 
siastically. 

The next three or four days Jed spent 
mostly in poring over maps and surveys of 
the country. He found to his surprise that 
the ocean bordering the coast where the 
secret wireless was thought te be was so 
shallow that vessels of any considerable 
draft could not approach within two or 
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three miles of the beach. A ship of the 
Vizen’s displacement could not get nearer 
than four miles of the land. 

Tom and Phil enthusiastically joined Jed 
in his study of the country, and their interest 
grew as Sweeney contributed additional in- 
formation concerning the territory and its 
inhabitants. 

The hearts of the boys beat faster one 
evening when the Viren anchored to the 
north of Tampico. Jed had a final interview 
with Captain Brown before the little party 
climbed down into the dingey. 

“Use that good head of yours, Harris, 
and you are sure to come out all right,” 
said the captain. ‘‘The German wireless 
plant is probably located eight or ten miles 
in the rear of Tampico. Give the town 
a wide berth, and obtain your information 
outside. You are likely to excite suspicion 
if you go near the town. Set your course 
due west from here and you will land at a 
quiet spot on the coast. God speed you!” 

Captain Brown gave Jed a handclasp that 
made the boy wince; and it was then that 
the lad suddenly felt a great burden of 
responsibility on his shoulders. For the 
first time he began to realize fully the serious 
import of his mission. 
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A minute later he was down in the dingey 
with his friends. With Sweeney at the tiller 
and the others pulling, the little boat shot 
away from the Vizen into the gloom that 
was now being lightened by the rising moon. 

The dingey carried five days’ provisions, 
and each of the party was armed with 
an automatic pistol and plenty of ammuni- 
tion. They had been rowing in silence for 
about a half hour, when Sweeney said in an 
undertone: 

“‘Boys, I can see the outline of the shore; 
we are getting close to land. Take it easy 
now.” 

A few minutes later the dingey grated on 
the sand, and the quartet leaped out and 
pulled the boat high and dry on the beach. 
Then, te prevent the craft from being dis- 
covered, they concealed it behind a screen of 
bushes. 

Near where they had landed, Jed found a 
path winding into what appeared to be a 
forest. The path did not appear very invit- 
ing, but it seemed to be the best at hand, 
so Jed pushed forward, the others following 
in single file. A mellow moon filtered through 
the trees, making it easy for the boys to 
follow the trail, which after a while wound 
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over higher ground, and Jed had hopes that 
they would soon reach open country and a 
roadway. 

“As soon as we reach a suitable place, 
I think it would be a good idea to camp for 
the night,’”’ suggested Sweeney. 

“You are right,” agreed Jed. “We cer- 
tainly cannot do much in the way of hunting 
for the wireless station until morning.” 

Suddenly a camp fire gleamed through the 
underbrush ahead of them, and voices were 
heard. 

Jed stopped abruptly and his companions 
paused also. 

“Do you think we had better proceed, or 
make a detour?” Jed whispered to Sweeney. 

“We must be very careful,” advised 
Sweeney in a low voice. “We are in a 
country where we must count on almost 
everybody being a foe. I think we had 
better advance softly and investigate.” 

The Americans moved forward cautiously 
until they reached a point about one hundred 
feet from the camp fire. They were protected 
from discovery by a screen of tangled under- 
growth. A strange sight greeted their eyes. 

A man of unmistakable Teutonic cast of 
features was talking with a Mexican, and 
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an evil-looking Mexican too. The latter 
had a brutal face, and _he wore a long dirk 
in his belt. 

The strangely assorted pair were engaged 
in a heated argument, an argument which 
seemed to be rapidly developing into a serious 
quarrel. 

Suddenly the Mexican pulled out his dirk 
and lunged treacherously with the blade 
at the breast of the German. 

The Teuton dodged the wicked blow and 
whipped out a pistol; but before he could 
pull the trigger, the Mexican drove his dirk 
into the throat of his opponent, and the 
latter fell to the ground and lay still. 

The Mexican hurriedly searched the pockets 
of the prostrate figure; he drew out a bulging 
wallet and a bundle of papers which he placed 
inside his shirt. 

Looking furtively about him, the Mexican 
was about to dart into the undergrowth, 
when Jed rushed from his place of conceal- 
ment and jumped on the murderer. 


CHAPTER V 


Tue Ficut IN THE JUNGLE 


HE bandit went down with a grunt 
when Jed landed on his shoulders. 


The Mexican was probably the 
most surprised person in the Southwest at 
that moment, but he recovered quickly and 
proceeded to fight with all of the savagery 
of a wildcat. Jed prided himself upon his 
prowess as a wrestler and a boxer, but never 
in his life had he tackled such a fiery propo- 
sition as this Mexican. 

The combatants rolled over and over on 
the ground, the bandit striving to reach 
the blood-stained dirk in his belt. But 
Jed kept an iron-like grip on the wrist of his 
opponent, frustrating the attempt. 

The Mexican was wild with rage, hissing 
imprecations through clenched teeth. 

Sweeney, Tom and Phil had rushed into 
the little clearing from their hiding place, 
and they stood waiting for an opportunity 
to go to the rescue in case the Mexican 
took unfair advantage of Jed. 
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Sweeney was inclined to rush in at once, 
but Phil stopped him with the words: 

“Don’t worry about Jed; he can take 
care of himself; he likes to finish up his own 
fights. Watch him put the jiu-jitsu sign 
on the Greaser!’’ 

Sweeney was dubious, but thrust his re- 
volver back into his holster. 

At that moment by a clever twist, the 
Mexican loosened Jed’s grip on his wrist 
and seemed about to drive the knife home 
into the breast of the boy, when Jed with 
a lightning trick of the wrestlers’ art, taught 
him by a Japanese, flopped the bandit on his 
back. The Mexican lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness; his muscles relaxed, and _ his 
arms dropped by his sides. 

Jed, breathing heavily, stood upright and 
gazed down upon his foe with something 
like admiration in his eyes. 

“With proper training,” he gasped, ‘that 
fellow would make a first-class wrestler. 
His muscles are like iron and his tendons 
like steel wire.” 

“That was one of the best little catch- 
as-catch-can scraps I ever saw,”’ said Sweeney 
admiringly. ‘But I don’t see how you put 
that Greaser to sleep.”’ 
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“T pulled a jiu-jitsu trick on him. I 
almost broke his arm. He fainted from the 
pain. It’s easy if you know how,” Jed 
added with a grin. “That right arm of his 
will be a kind of wobbly member for some 
days, I’m thinking.” 

“Now,” said Sweeney, ‘‘while this Greaser 
is sweetly sleeping, what do you say if we 
take atlook at those documents which he 
purloined from the dead German and tucked 
away in his shirt?” 

Jed nodded, and Sweeney bent over the 
Mexican and drew out the wallet and bundle 
of papers which the bandit had stolen after 
he had knifed the Teuton. 

Tom threw some wood on the dying camp 
fire and under the flickering light the quartet 
examined the wallet and papers. Sweeney 
opened the wallet and peered into it. 

“Boys!” he exclaimed, “that German was 
certainly well supplied with funds! Look 
at this!” 

The old sailor turned the wallet bottom-side 
up, and a stream of golden coins poured into 
his lap. 

“Now I see what that Greaser was after,’’ 
said Sweeney. ‘Why, there must be fully 
a thousand dollars in American gold here.” _ 
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It was indeed true, as a count of the coins 
proved. Then the papers were spread out 
in the firelight, but the sailors from the Vixen 
might just as well have tried to read Chinese. 
They could make out nothing from the 
queer assortment of words and figures. 

“Tt’s in code, and there is no use racking 
our brains over these here documents,” said 
Sweeney. ‘‘When we get back to the fleet 
we will give the code experts a chance at 
them.” 

“All right,” said Jed. ‘You take care 
of the papers and the wallet, Sweeney, until 
we get back to the Vixen.” : 

The old sailor placed them inside his shirt, 
and after securing them, he said: 

“We had better tie up the bandit; already 
he shows signs of coming back to this world.” 

Sweeney produced some stout marine cord 
which he had brought with him from the 
Vizen, and it did not take him three minutes 
to bind the wrists and ankles of the bandit. 
He had hardly finished the job when the 
Mexican opened his black eyes and looked 
about him. At first he appeared dazed, 
but he quickly sensed his situation and 
darted looks of hatred at the group by the 
camp fire. 
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“The Greaser is back on earth,” said 
Sweeney. “I know a little Spanish jargon, 
and I think I will converse with him. He 
may have some information which would 
be of value to us in our search for the German 
wireless plant.” 

Sweeney walked to the side of the bandit 
and asked him some rapid questions in 
Spanish. The Mexican was very sullen 
and non-communicative at first, but quickly 
his anger got the better of him, and he became 
very voluble. After laboring with the captive 
for about ten minutes, Sweeney returned to 
the boys and recounted the conversation. 

“That Greaser certainly could not be called 
an exponent of the doctrine of brotherly love,” 
he said with a grin. “He has called down 
all the curses of the universe on our heads. 
In plain language, he earnestly hopes that 
all of us choke before morning. 

“Tt seems, boys, that this chap we have 
just hog-tied is Michael Pedro, one of the 
numerous bandit .chieftains in this section. 
He has about one hundred followers, and 
I am afraid it will go hard with us if we come 
in contact with any of them.” 

“But why did he kill the German?” inquired 
Jed. 
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“T was just coming to that,” replied 
Sweeney. ‘Pedro and his gang were in the 
pay of one von Bingen, a German who set 
up the very wireless plant we are searching 
for. Von Bingen is the dead man over there. 
He kept Pedro and his followers busy terroriz- 
ing American plantation owners around 
Tampico. 

“The idea was to make this country 
so hot for Americans that they would run 
for home and leave the territory free for 
German operations. Seems that the Ameri- 
cans have been annoying the Germans exceed- 
ingly by keeping Washington tipped off as to 
the doings of the Teutons in this section. 

“The quarrel which resulted in the murder 
of von Bingen was over the question of pay. 
This arch-villain Pedro tells me that von 
Bingen had not paid him anything for more 
than a month, and Pedro’s soldiers were 
getting ugly and mutinous because they had 
received no money. 

‘‘At the beginning of the argument we 
witnessed, the German was trying to put 
the Mexican off as to a payment; Pedro 
became enraged and ended the argument 
in true Mexican fashion—with the knife! 
He got von Bingen’s gold and having some 
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idea of the import of the code messages 
planned to: sell them to the American ambas- 
sador at Mexico City.” 

“With von Bingen dead, it ought to be 
easy for us to capture and dismantle that 
wireless plant,” said Jed. 

“Tt may not be so easy as you think,” 
replied Sweeney. ‘‘Pedro tells me that 
there are still four Germans at the plant, 
and they are heavily armed. They have 
built a stockade around the wireless station, 
and besides a good supply of rifles and 
ammunition, have three machine guns.” 

“What is your advice as to our next step?” 
asked Jed. 

“T think that at daybreak we had better 
proceed cautiously to the wireless plant 
and reconnoiter the place,” advised Sweeney. 
“We may be able to make a surprise attack. 
From what Pedro told me, we are now only 
about three miles from the wireless station. 
Dawn will come in about three hours, and 
we can wait until then.” 

As Sweeney finished, Phil touched Jed’s 
arm. 

“T have a feeling that we are being 
watched,” he said in a low tone. “I have 
also heard strange noises as if bodies were 
moving through the brush.’’ 
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Hardly had the warning left Phil’s lips 
when yells rang out in the jungle, and twenty 
or more Mexicans with leveled rifles sprang 
into the clearing. 

Pedro seemed to recognize the battle cries 
of the invaders, for he shrieked orders to them 
in Spanish. 

Sweeney whipped out his revolver, but 
before he could fire his arms were pinioned, 
and the muzzle of a rifle was placed against 
his head. 

Phil’s revolver barked, and a Mexican 
whirled about, dropped his gun, and sprawled 
to the ground. Before he could fire again, 
three bandits leaped upon himsand made 
him prisoner. 

Tom shot a Mexican in the shoulder. 
Then he was knocked down by a blow from 
the stock of a rifle. 

Jed leaped behind a tree and emptied his 
revolver at the bandits; he had the satis- 
faction of severely wounding two, and then 
the rest of the band concentrated their fire 
upon him. Darting from tree to tree, us 
retreated deeper into the thicket. 

The first thing the Mexicans did tse 
making fast their prisoners was to free Pedro, 
their chief. | 
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With many curses, the bandit chief arose, 
stretching his sore limbs. He shook a fist 
in Sweeney’s face, shrieking in his native 
tongue: 

“You miserable Gringoes, you will be shot 
at dawn.” 

Pedro issued an order, and three bandits 
proceeded to search the prisoners. The 
bandit chief grunted with satisfaction when 
one of his men reached into Sweeney’s shirt 
and drew forth the wallet and the papers 
which he had filched from the body of von 
Bingen. Pedro replaced them in his own 
bosom. 

The prisoners were given orders to march; 
closely guarded, and with their hands bound 
tightly behind them, they proceeded along 
a path that widened into a clearing where 
a queer-looking structure loomed up before 
them in the moonlight. 

“Tt’s the wireless station,” said Sweeney. 
“See, there is the stockade, and overhead 
you can see the wireless.” There was a 
crackling noise, indicating that the plant 
was in the act of transmitting a message. 

“T cannot understand why Pedro is taking 
us here, after he killed von Bingen, the 
manager of the plant,” whispered Tom to 
Sweeney. 
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“Tt’s a piece of colossal Mexican nerve, 
that’s all,” replied Sweeney. ‘Of course 
the Germans at the station don’t know that 
their chief is dead. I believe that Pedro 
hopes to exact more money from the Germans 
by turning us over to them.” 

Pedro banged at the gate of the stockade 
with the butt of his dirk. 

A peep hole in the gate was opened and 
somebody spoke in Spanish through the 
opening. Pedro began talking and Sweeney 
listened closely. 

“What is Pedro saying?” asked Tom. 

“The old villain is telling the German 
that he caught us spying on the radio plant,” 
replied Sweeney. ‘‘He demands one hundred 
dollars in U. S. gold as a reward for the 
capture. He is willing to surrender us to 
the Germans for the amount I have named, 
but it is with the stipulation that we be shot 
at dawn! He adds that we are ‘bad 
hombres.’ ”’ 

“And what does the German say to the 
arrangement?” asked Phil breathlessly. 

“The German smiles—which looks bad 
for us,’”’ announced the old sailor. “I can’t 
hear the reply.” 

The gate of the stockade opened and the 
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three American sailors were roughly pushed 
through. The door banged behind them. 

The prisoners found themselves looking 
into the muzzles of revolvers held by three 
Germans. 

One of the Germans was dressed in the 
uniform of a lieutenant of the German navy. 

“So the United States Government is 
spying on us,” the lieutenant observed in 
good English. 

His voice was filled with biting sarcasm 
as he added with a cruel laugh: 

“Germany knows how to deal with spies; 
we will shoot you at sunrise.” 


CHAPTER VI 
JED Proves His CouRAGE 


ED appreciated fully the peril of his 
comrades as he retreated into the jungle 
to get out of range of the fire of the 

bandits. 

He realized that now everything depended 
upon his courage and resourcefulness. And 
having full knowledge of the cruelty of 
Pedro, the bandit chieftain, he knew he 
must act quickly if he hoped to save his 
friends. He had the good sense to know 
that, single-handed, he could not hope to 
rescue the three sailors. But the boy had 
faith that in some manner he would be able 
to get them out of their predicament. 

He decided to trail the bandits and their 
prisoners; he slunk noiselessly through the 
brush after them, when Pedro gave the order 
to march. Jed had spent three summer 
vacations in the Maine woods, so he knew 
something of woodcraft, and was able to 
follow the party without betraying his pres- 
ence. 
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He did some fast and serious thinking 
when he saw Pedro deliver the prisoners 
to the Germans in the wireless plant. 

“There must be Americans somewhere 
around here,” thought the boy. “I will 
seek them out and ask their aid.” 

Jed made a detour through the jungle, 
and in a few minutes struck the roadway 
again, about a quarter of a mile south of 
the German wireless station. 

Some distance away, Jed could see a light 
burning brightly. He advanced swiftly but 
cautiously, and soon made out the outlines 
of a hacienda. 

Suddenly a figure rose from a shadow and 
hurled Jed to the ground. Firm fingers 
closed about the boy’s throat, and he heard 
a voice, unmistakably American, say: 

“Come here, Bill, I’ve got one of those 
prowling Greasers.”’ 

A second figure rushed up and planted 
the muzzle of a gun at Jed’s breast. 

“Shall I shoot the dog?” inquired the man 
with the gun. 

“No, Bill,’”’ replied the man who had the 
grip on Jed’s throat. ‘“‘We will take him 
to the hacienda and look him over. Perhaps 
we can throttle some useful information out 
of him.” 
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The boy felt the choking grip relax on his 
windpipe, and he was jerked to his feet. 

“See here, ’m not a Mexican,” he gasped. 
“T am an American sailor, and if you fellows 
are Americans, as I take you to be, you will 
help me rescue three other American jackies 
who are now in sore straights.”’ 

Ed and Bill stopped short with amazement 
and peered into the face of their captive. 

“By gosh, this fellow is no Greaser,’’ 
exclaimed Ed. ‘“He’s as clean a young 
American as I ever laid eyes on. What’s 
this all about, my boy? We were lying here, 
expecting an attack from Pedro. Yesterday 
the bandit chief murdered our overseer and 
wounded two of our plantation hands. We 
were determined that if he attacked again 
to-night we would be ready for him. Come 
now, we will go to the hacienda and find 
out all about this.” 

Soon the trio arrived at the hacienda 
where there were three other Americans, 
all armed with rifles and revolvers. On a 
table in the main living room was a large 
quantity of ammunition. It was apparent 
that the Americans had made preparations 
to put up a warm argument in case they 
were attacked. 
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The five Americans, Ed Wallace, Bill 
Williams, Frank Saunders, Ned Snyder and 
Fred Whittaker, erstwhile of Boston, were 
joint owners of the plantation, and they 
had the reputation of being the most humane 
plantation men in the district. 

Their affairs had proceeded very prosper- 
ously until the revolution in Mexico. Then> 
everything became chaotic; their plantation 
hands were impressed into the service of 
bandit chiefs, and roving bands of Mexican 
outlaws made frequent raids upon the plan- 
tation, burning buildings and driving away 
livestock. 

Matters became worse after the entrance 
of the United States into the world war. 
Germans crossed the border into Mexico 
and began to exert a sinister influence on 
the natives, stirring up their hatred against 
the Americans. 

Von Bingen had been one of the prime 
movers in this work in the Tampico district. 
He had especially hated Ed Wallace and 
Bill Williams, for he knew that the Americans 
had informed Washington of the construction 
and operation of his wireless plant. 

“Now tell us what this is all about,” 
said Wallace to Jed. 
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The boy briefly but vividly told of the 
events that had transpired since he and 
his comrades left the scout cruiser Vizen. 
He described the murder of von Bingen 
and the capture and delivery of his friends 
to the Germans at the wireless plant. 

The plantation men listened with intense 
interest, and when Jed finished, Wallace 
exclaimed with a voice full of feeling: 

“Boys, it strikes me that here is a grand 
chance to get in some good licks for Uncle 
Sam. Three good men from the Yankee 
fleet are in the hands of those treacherous 
German dogs. Are we going to sit here 
passively, and let the enemy get away with 
that sort of thing?” 

Wallace’s eyes were blazing with indigna- 
tion and he pounded the table with a huge 
fist. 

The response from the other four plantation 
men was instantaneous. 

“T move that we start at once and effect 
a rescue,” suggested Frank Saunders, picking 
up his rifle and buckling on a belt holding 
two revolvers. 

““We’re with you,” agreed the other plan- 
tation men. 

Ed Wallace, who appeared to be the 
natural leader, said: 
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“We will leave the hacienda in charge 
of the new native foreman. We know little 
about him, but it is the only thing we can 
do just now. We will have to take a chance 
on his loyalty.” 

Wallace called in the foreman and issued 
instructions to him in Spanish. Then the 
Americans filed out into the night. A few 
streaks of light were showing in the east 
as the party picked their way along the 
roadway. 

“We must hurry,’ announced Wallace. 
“The quicker we get those lads out of the 
clutches of the Germans, the better it will 
be. Von Bingen was a bully, but at least 
human. Lieutenant Hostetter, who is now 
in charge of the wireless plant, is a bitter 
hater of everything American, and he is 
certain to put his prisoners to some cruel 
punishment. I would not be surprised if 
he planned to put them to death. The 
policy of killing at sunrise is a favorite one 
in Mexico, and dawn is already breaking.” 

The party hurried along at a faster pace. 
Jed carried a rifle and a pistol which had 
been given him at the hacienda. The Ameri- 
cans advanced more slowly and cautiously 
as the outlines of the German stockade 
appeared before them. 
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“We had better move around to the 
north side,” advised Wallace. ‘Pedro and 
his band are probably in camp somewhere 
around here, and I think we are less likely 
to be observed if we approach the stockade 
from the north.” 

When the Americans reached the north 
side of the stockade, they heard noises that 
convinced them that the Germans were 
already astir. The light of morning was 
getting brighter. 

“Now, my lad, you climb on my shoulders 
and take a look inside,” whispered Wallace 
to Jed. ‘It is important that we know 
what is going on there.” 

Jed placed his rifle against the stockade 
and climbed to Wallace’s shoulders. He 
could look easily into the enclosure, and his 
heart almost stopped beating at the sight 
he saw there: 

“Hand me my rifle quickly,” he said to 
Saunders. 

Saunders passed the weapon to the sailor, 
and Jed took quick aim and fired. 


CHAPTER VII 


In tHE Nick or TIME 


and your cutthroats in due time.” 

That was the reply made by 

Sweeney to the threat of the German naval 

lieutenant that he and his comrades would 
be shot at sunrise. 

“Perhaps so, but it is certain that you 
and your two companions will not be present 
at the settlement,” replied Lieutenant Hostet- 
ter sneeringly. ‘‘I have the word of Pedro 
that you are spies, and as spies you will be 
dealt with.” 

It now occurred to Sweeney that it was 
in his power to give the German somewhat 
of a jolt, and he proceeded to do so. 

“You say that the bandit Pedro has told 
you that we are spies. Why should you 
have faith in that Greaser when only a short 
time ago he treacherously murdered your 
chief, von Bingen, and stole money and 
valuable documents from his dead body?” 

The effect of this intelligence upon Lieu- 
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tenant Hostetter was startling. He leaned 
forward and grasped Sweeney roughly by 
the shoulder. His face showed his alarm. 

“Tt’s a lie!” he gasped. “If I find that 
you have lied to me I will have you tortured 
before your execution.” 

“Tt is not a lie,” said Phil. ‘‘ Pedro killed 
von Bingen out there in the jungle; if you 
do not believe us, you can go out there and 
find his body. We witnessed the murder, 
and saw Pedro take the wallet and papers.” 

The lieutenant now seemed convinced that 
he was listening to the truth. His eyes 
glistened with rage, and he placed a hand 
suggestively on the holster containing his 
revolver. 

“That treacherous dog, Pedro,” he said. 
“He was enraged because we had not paid 
him promptly, so he decided to murder 
and take what he could get. I will settle 
with the wretch as soon as possible. The 
nerve of the man to exact payment of one 
hundred dollars for the delivery of these 
prisoners when he had already murdered 
von Bingen and robbed his body! He will 
pay for this.” 

The rage and discomfiture of the German 
delighted the Americans. It pleased them 
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that they were able to give the enemy a little 
suffering. 

“The treachery of that dog Pedro will 
make no difference whatever in my plan 
to send you spies out of the world at sun- 
rise,” said Lieutenant Hostetter eyeing the 
Americans savagely. ‘‘You are American 
sailors from a United States warship, and I 
am convinced that you have been spying 
around this radio plant. If you were not 
spying, what were you doing around here?” 

The German looked fiercely at Sweeney. 

“Tt is none of your business what we were 

doing,” replied the old sailor with the utmost 
coolness. 
-~ Lieutenant Hostetter lost control of him- 
self completely. He took a step forward 
and struck the old sailor a blow across the 
face. 

“‘None_of my business, is it?” he shrieked. 
“Well, I’ve made it my business, as you will 
see at dawn.” 

The blow aroused all of the militancy in 
the Irishman. He struggled to free his hands, 
but the cords were too strong to be broken. 

“You are a low coward,” growled Sweeney, 
his blue eyes sparkling with anger. “But 
then that blow was right in line with the 
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dastardly methods of you Huns, killing women 
and children and hitting men when they are 
down and helpless.” 

Hostetter made no reply. Instead, he 
issued an order to another attaché of the 
plant, and the Americans were escorted to 
a small hut and imprisoned there. 

The building was very dark inside and 
evil smelling. 

Phil, feeling a depression of spirits, said: 
“Tt looks as though our case was hopeless.” 

“That’s right, I don’t see what can save 
us now,” agreed Tom despondently. “In 
a little while morning will come, and then 
we will be taken out and shot.” 

“Now don’t you lads get discouraged,” 
said Sweeney cheerfully. ‘Things do look 
black, but life is a strange thing, and I still 
have hope. The thing that worries me most 
just now is that one of those miserable Greasers 
stole my plug of tobacco.” 

“Sweeney, you say you have hope, but 
where in the world is your basis for it?” 
asked Tom. 

“My lad, you have forgotten that we hold 
a trump card, and that card is one Jed 
Harris, former all-around athlete at Brighton,” 
replied Sweeney. ‘What do you suppose 
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Jed is doing all this time, twirling his thumbs 
and talking calamity? Not by a long shot. 
If I am not greatly mistaken, friend Jed 
is stirring heaven and earth to get us out 
of the clutches of these Germans.” 

“T know Jed will do all he can, but you 
must remember that he is alone,” said Tom. 
“What can he possibly do to rescue us from 
our perilous position?” 

‘““A resourceful brain recognizes no 
obstacles,’ answered Sweeney. “ Your friend 
Jed is one of the fastest thinking boys» I 
ever saw. The captain of the Vixen was 
quick to realize that, and that is why he 
entrusted Jed with this mission. I bank 
on the boy to pull us out of the hole.” 

The optimism of Sweeney cheered Tom 
and Phil, but depression again assailed them 
as the first pale light of day began to filter 
through the cracks in the hut. 

The door swung open and one of the 
Germans entered. 

“Tt iss near sunrise, und you fellows must 
prepare for death,” he announced. 

With sinking hearts, but mustering all 
of their resolution to keep up a brave front, 
Tom and Phil followed Sweeney out of the 
hut. The three Americans, with their hands 
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still bound behind them, were placed in a row 
against the southern wall of the stockade. 

A German with a rifle stood at attention 
at a distance of about twenty feet. Two 
other rifles lay on the ground near him. 

Lieutenant Hostetter stood by the German 
who was to serve as executioner. He wore 
his habitual sneering smile. 

“Just as soon as the sun rises, you are 
going to be shot,’ he announced. ‘You 
men have not many minutes to live. I will 
gladly take charge of any parting messages 
that you may wish to have conveyed to 
friends or relatives.” #7, 

“We desire nothing from you,” retorte 
Sweeney, sternly. ‘We are Americans, and 
as Americans we are prepared to die like 
men. However, I wish to assure you that 
if you harm a hair of our heads, you will 
be properly punished by the United States 
Government.” 

“That for your government!’ said the 
German, and he snapped his fingers con- 
temptuously. 

The sun rose, shooting the first slanting 
rays of morning over the landscape. 

“Get ready,” said the lieutenant to his 
subordinate with the rifle. ‘The sun rises, 
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and the time has come for these American 
dogs to die.” 

The man with the rifle raised his weapon. 

“Send off the old fellow first, and take 
the youngsters afterward,” instructed 
Hostetter. 

The marksman pointed the rifle at 
Sweeney’s breast. The old sailor showed 
not the slightest trace of fear. Indeed, he 
paid no attention to the rifle, or the holder 
of the weapon, but gazed contemptuously 
at the lieutenant. 

Tom and Phil were filled with dread. 
They were certain that they were spending 
their last moments on earth, but they had 
inwardly resolved to die like men and sailors. 
Their faces were as white as chalk, but they 
looked fearlessly at the man with the rifle. 

“Fire!” ordered the lieutenant sharply. 

There was a report, and the Brighton boys 
closed their eyes. They opened them again, 
expecting to see Sweeney dead on the ground. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Jep Harris to THE RESCUE 


attached to the scout cruiser Vizen 
was very far from being a dead man. 

Tom and Phil saw with mingled joy and 
amazement that he stood unharmed, while 
the German, who but a moment before had 
pointed the rifle at the breast of the old 
sailor, was stretched still on the ground. 

The boys noted that Sweeney was gazing 
toward the northern end of the enclosure, 
and the German naval lieutenant, his face 
portraying amazement and rage, was looking 
in the same direction. 

Tom and Phil looked too, and they shouted 
with joy at what they saw. Jed Harris had 
just leaped inside the enclosure from the top 
of the stockade, and five other men, all 
heavily armed, were following Jed. 

‘Jed has made good!” cried Tom, straining 
at the cords that. bound his wrists. 

“T knew he would!” cried Sweeney joy- 
fully. 


B« John Sweeney, first-class seaman, 
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Lieutenant Hostetter was the most aston- 
ished man in Mexico when he saw the force 
of six Americans advancing upon him. He 
shouted some words in German, and his 
two remaining assistants rushed out of the 
wireless house with rifles. 

Hostetter drew his revolver, and pomting 
it at Sweeney, cried: ‘You shall not escape 
the death sentence if I can help it.” 

But before he could press the trigger, 
Jed Harris, dropping on one knee, took quick 
aim and fired. The lieutenant threw up his 
hands, the pistol slipping from his nerveless 
fingers. He toppled to the ground lifeless. 

The two remaining Germans retreated 
toward the wireless house, firing as they ran. 

Jed felt a stinging sensation in his left 
shoulder. Vaguely he realized that he was 
wounded, but he gave the matter no thought. 

Ed Wallace, Bill Williams, and the other 
plantation men pressed after the two Germans 
while Jed freed his messmates. One of 
the Huns fell with a bullet through the head, 
just as he was about to dart through the 
door of the wireless house. The other suc- 
ceeded in getting inside the little building, 
and opened a fusillade of well-directed shots 
through a window. 
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The Americans hurriedly took refuge be- 
hind a low building which served as a cook 
house. From that position they began a 
lively fire on the wireless house. 

“That chap is a crack shot,’ observed 
Bill Williams. “It is evident that we must 
employ a little strategy to deal eteotxely 
with him.” 

“And it is very important that we deal 
with him before he destroys the duplicates 
of code messages which must be on file in 
that building,’ warned Sweeney. 

“That’s right; we must do something at 
once,” exclaimed Jed. ‘I propose to creep 
up on the west side of the wireless house, 
crawl through a window and attack him 
from behind. In the meantime, you fellows 
can keep his attention engaged by a lively 
fire.” 

“Tom and I will go with you, Jed,” said 
Phil. 

“All right, come along,” responded Jed. 

The three lads crept cautiously around to 
the west side of the wireless house. 

They reached the place without being 
observed by the lone sniper. All at once 
the firing of the German ceased. 

“ake a look through that window, Tom, 
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and see what the fellow is up 0 now,” 
whispered Jed. 

Tom rose carefully and peered through the 
open window. He dropped to the ground 
almost immediately, and whispered excitedly: 

“Boys, the German is lighting the fuse 
on a bomb; I believe he intends to blow up 
the wireless house and destroy the reeords.” 

“Quick, through the window, all of us!” 
ordered Jed. 4 

Phil was the first through the window, 
and he launched himself upon the Teuton, 
who was bending over something with a 
lighted match. Phil and the Hun crashed 
together to the floor. 

Tom seized an object sputtering on the 
floor and hurled it through the window. It 
fell several yards from the wireless house 
and exploded. 

Phil found the German no mean antagonist. 
Baffled in his effort to serve the Fatherland 
by the destruction of the wireless house, and 
the papers it contained, the Teuton fought 
like a madman. In the midst of the struggle 
Phil heard Jed cry: “Give him the old 
knuckle hold, Phil; that will make him 
behave.” 

Phil remembered the famous knuckle trick 
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which had been taught him by Hal Cross- 
man, physical instructor at Brighton. He 
managed to get a grip on his antagonist’s 
throat and bending his right thumb, brought 
the knuckle against the windpipe of the 
German, constantly increasing the pressure. 
The face of the Teuton became purple, 
and his arms dropped limply by his sides. 

“Let up on him now, he’s had enough,” 
Phil heard Jed say, and he obediently with- 
drew his thumb. 

The fight was now all out of the man, 
and he lay gasping. 

“Great work, Phil!’ said Jed enthusiastic- 
ally. “You never thought, did you, that 
the old knuckle trick would come handy 
some day down in Mexico?” 

Just then Sweeney and the five plantation 
men rushed into the wireless house. 

Sweeney whistled with astonishment when 
he saw the German lying on the floor. The 
faces of the other men portrayed amazement. 

“What was that fearful explosion?” asked 
Ed Wallace. ‘We expected to find you 
fellows all dead.” 

“This foolish gentleman,” replied Jed, “was 
in the act of blowing up the wireless house 
when Tom picked up the bomb and threw 
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it through the window, and Phil tackled the 
Teuton and put him out of commission. 
No one has sustained any harm exeept the 
German lying there on the floor.” 

The plantation men looked admiringly 
at the “Brighton Triplets,” and Bill Williams 
exclaimed with much feeling: ‘‘You boys 
are certainly the pluckiest chaps I have 
ever met. If they are all like you m the 
United States Navy, then I have no fears 
as to the outcome of this war. ¥ou not 
only possess Yankee ingenuity in the best 
sense of the word, but you have backbone.” 

Sweeney was looking at Jed’s lefs arm 
with an expression of alarm. 

“Why, lad, you are wounded,” he said 
with concern. ‘Take off your coat and roll 
up your sleeve.” 

Jed looked down at his left hand and 
saw a thin stream of blood trickling along 
his wrist. He removed his coat and his 
shirt, allowing the old sailor to make an 
examination. 

“Tucky boy, the bullet merely grazed your 
shoulder,” announced Sweeney in a relieved 
voice. “Tt is just a seratch.” 

Sweeney tore some strips ef cloth from a 
linen table cover whieh he found in a drawer 
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in the wireless house and bound up the 
wound. 

“TY felt the bullet strike me,” said Jed, 
“right after I scrambled over the stockade, 
but in the excitement that followed I forgot 
all about the wound.” 

After dismissing the subject of the wound 
in this light fashion, Jed pointed to a small 
iron safe which stood near the place where 
the German had tried to explode the bomb, 
and said: 

“We had better look into that strong box; 
I imagine that it contains duplicates of code 
messages.” 

“A splendid idea! I feel sure that the 
safe contains much that will be of interest 
to the United States Government,” agreed 
Sweeney. 

The plantation men busied themselves in 
securing the German while Jed and Sweeney 
gave the strong box a thorough examination. 
It was apparent that the Germans did not 
fear molestation for the safe was unlocked. 
Inside was a bulky package of papers, which 
Jed spread out on a table. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Sweeney, as he ex- 
amined some of the documents, “if I am not 
mistaken, lad, we have made an important 
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find. Here, I should judge, are virtually 
all of the messages that have been sent from 
the station since its construction. They 
are all in code, though, and it would be use- 
less for us to try to make anything out of 
them. We will let the experts of the fleet 
handle that task.” 

“You fellows have certainly accomplished 
a great stroke of work,” said Wallace ex- 
citedly. “Your captain will be the best 
pleased officer in the American fleet when 
he knows what you have done.” 

“T am afraid that we could have done 
very little without the help of you brave 
men,” said Jed warmly. “TI certainly could 
not have saved my comrades without your 
assistance.” 

‘“And glad we are to have been able to 
help you, and at the same time aid Uncle 
Sam,’”’ replied Bill Williams with feeling. 
“Tt is a great thing for us to have the Germans 
cleaned out of here. They have certainly 
caused us enough trouble, keeping the Mexi- 
cans stirred up all the time.” 

“Conditions ought to be better around 
here now that we have dealt with the Ger- 
mans,” said Snyder. 

“TY don’t know about conditions improving,” 
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observed Ed Wallace pessimistically. ‘That 
villain Pedro is on the warpath, and he will 
not cease his raids until he has been severely 
punished. One of our plantation hands 
brought in the report yesterday that Pedro 
had joined forces with Antonio Carlos, a 
black-hearted wretch who has been terroriz- 
ing the country around Campeche.” 

“Why don’t all of you Americans in this 
section join forces and break up the activities 
of the bandits?” asked Sweeney. 

“That would be a good plan,’ agreed 
Wallace, ‘‘but there are only a handful of 
us around here; most of the Americans 
fled to the States with their women folks 
at the beginning of the revolution.” 

Jed tied the duplicate code messages into 
a neat bundle and tucked them inside his 


shirt. 
“T believe we have now completed our 
mission,” he said to Sweeney. “After we 


have set fire to this wireless plant, I see no 
reason why we should not hike back to the 
coast and go aboard the Vizen.”’ 
Sweeney was about to reply when the 
sharp report of a rifle rang out on the still air. 
Wallace ran to the stockade and climbed 
to a platform where rested a machine gun. 
6 
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He looked over the top of the barricade 
and dropped back into the enclosure. 

“Get your rifles quickly!” he called. ‘The 
stockade is surrounded by Mexicans!” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE BATTLE WITH THE MEXICANS 


HE Americans seized their rifles and 
hurried toward the stockade. 

For the purposes of defense, the 
Germans had built a platform around the 
inside of the stockade. Three machine-guns 
were mounted on this platform, and there 
were apertures through which the guns could 
be fired. There were also loopholes for 
rifles. Sweeney, Tom and Phil took posses- 
sion of the Mauser rifles which had belonged 
to the dead Germans; Jed still retained the 
rifle which had been loaned him by the 
plantation men. 

Ed Wallace looked through a loophole, 
making a careful survey of the country 
surrounding the stockade. 

“We are in for it now!” he exclaimed. 
“The woods are full of creeping Mexicans. 
That snake Pedro is directing the attack.” 

“But how do you account for so many 
Mexicans?” queried Bill Williams. ‘Pedro 
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has only about a hundred in his band; there 
must be fully two hundred out there.” 

“Tt is just as I thought,” replied Wallace 
with concern. ‘‘Pedro has joined forces 
with that blackguard Antonio Carlos. It 
is evident that the bandits have the idea 
that there is a store of gold inside the stockade, 
and they are determined to get it.” 

“What will we do?” asked Jed anxiously. 
“With our small force we cannot expect to 
stand off two hundred men.” 

“Oh, maybe it isn’t such a hopeless situa- 
tion,” said Sweeney. “How about these 
machine-guns? We sailors know how to 
operate them; I am certain that we have 
the materials with which to give Pedro and 
Carlos a mighty hot reception.” 

“Splendid!” ejaculated Wallace. “If you 
sailor fellows can operate the guns we have 
an excellent chance to come out of this 
thing right side up. But are you sure that 
you can work those toys?” 

Sweeney smiled grimly as he patted the 
muzzle of one of the guns lovingly. 

“No doubt about it,” he said. ‘I am an 
old hand at the game, and the three lads 
here have been practicing with them for 
some time.” 
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“T guess we will be able to give a good 
account of ourselves,” said Jed confidently. 
“How about it, boys?” 

Tom and Phil nodded assent. They were 
much excited by the prospect. 

“All right then, you sailor boys man the 
machine-guns, and we will do a little sniping 
with our rifles,” said Wallace. 

The sailors took their places at the guns. 
They were overjoyed to find the little spit- 
fires loaded; there was additional ammunition 
on the platform. 

The Greasers are preparing to rush the 
stockade,” announced Ned Snyder excitedly. 
“Here they come; get ready, boys!’’ 

The Mexicans were advancing from all 
sides. It was evident that they would 
attempt to take the stronghold by storm. 

Wallace and Saunders fired, and a Mexican 
dropped his gun and lunged to the ground, 
but the main body of Mexicans rushed on 
with wild yells, firing as they advanced. 

“Wait until they get within fifty feet of 
the stockade,” said Sweeney in a low tone 
to the boys. “Then pump the lead into 
them.’ 

On came the Mexicans, yelling and firing, 
urged on by Pedro and Carlos, the bandit 
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chiefs. Carlos was about as treacherous a 
looking villain as Pedro, but more fastidious. 
His gorgeous sheepskin chaps and flaring 
hat with high-peaked crown, and jacket 
gaily decorated with beads and gold braid, 
were the last word in Mexican sartorial art. 

“Now, boys, give them their medicine!” 
yelled Sweeney. 

To the accompaniment of deafening crashes, 
the machine-guns pumped lead into the 
advancing foe. The execution that followed 
was terrible; the hail of bullets cut wide 
gaps in the line of bandits. Numbers of 
them went down, and those that escaped 
the terrific fusillade turned and fied. It 
was a complete rout. The plantation men, 
with their rifles, picked off some of the 
Mexicans as they ran helter-skelter for cover. 

When it was all over, Ed Wallace grasped 
the hand of each of the sailors from the 
Vizen, exclaiming: 

“My, that was great! The machine-guns 
did the trick. Without them the Greasers 
would have scrambled over the top and 
made short work of us.” 

Sweeney’s face was flushed with excitement 
at having been under fire once more, and the 
boys were a-thrill with the joy of their first 
real battle. 


“Now, Boys Give Tuem Turir MEDICINE!”’ 
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“Do you think they will come back?” 
Jed asked Wallace. 

“Yes, I do, but Pedro and Carlos, who 
prudently decamped when the machine-guns 
began to sputter, will wait until night before 
they make another attack,” replied Wallace. 
“Tt would be dangerous for us to leave the 
protection of the stockade now, for we would 
surely be ambushed before we had traveled 
many yards into the jungle. We had better 
remain here until nightfall and then try to 
escape.” 

With the approach of evening the Ameri- 
cans made all preparations to meet a surprise 
attack from the Mexicans. A man was 
stationed on the platform on each side of 
the stockade to keep watch on the movements 
of the enemy. 

The “Brighton Triplets,” took part in the 
watch, and it was exciting work for them, 
looking out into the darkness, listening to 
strange noises, and expecting every moment 
an attack. 

Tom was stationed at the southern end 
of the stockade. He was weary from the 
hardships and the nerve-racking excitements 
of the past few hours; he longed to close 
his eyes, but steeled every nerve against the 
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desire to slumber. For an hour he had been 
fighting his constantly increasing drowsiness 
when his ears caught the sound of a lithe 
body moving through the bushes. He strained 
his eyes, trying to pierce the black of the 
night. Yes, something was moving out 
there; and Tom’s heart leaped as he made 
out dimly the figures of several men, creeping 
cat-like toward the stockade. 

“The Mexicans are attacking again,” he 
yelled as he jumped to a position beside a 
machine-gun. 

The Americans responded immediately to 
Tom’s warning, taking their places on the 
platform. 

The rifles of the plantation men barked; 
the machine-guns spurted fire and bullets 
into the darkness. Agonizing screams, arising 
from outside the stockade, showed that some 
of the Mexicans had been hit, 

“Shoot at every flash in the darkness!” 
cried Ed Wallace. He seemed to be every- 
where at once, firing and reloading his gun 
until the barrel became so hot that it burned. 

Several of the Mexicans succeeded in gain- 
ing the top of the stockade, but they were 
shot before they had an opportunity to leap 
into the enclosure. 
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Jed was recharging his machine-gun when 
a pair of hands grasped the top of the stockade, 
near him. Jed drew his revolver and waited. 
A Mexican pulled himself to the top and 
dropped to the platform beside the boy. 
It was the bandit chief, Pedro. He rushed 
forward with uplifted knife. 

Jed’s revolver spoke and Pedro fell, with a 
bullet in his brain. 

Thrusting a hand beneath the shirt of the 
dead man, Jed was overjoyed to find the 
wallet and papers that had belonged to 
von Bingen. He placed them beneath his 
own shirt with the package of code-message 
duplicates from the wireless station. 

The boy finished recharging his machine- 
gun. 

“T’ll want some more ammunition in about 
a minute, Sweeney,” he shouted joyously 
and sent a hail of bullets into the darkness. 
But it was impossible to fire with any aim 
because of the darkness, and it soon became 
apparent that the discharge of the little 
spitfires was not so effective as it had been 
in the daytime. The Americans became 
painfully aware of this when the Mexicans 
began swarming up the sides of the stockade. 

Sweeney went to the ammunition case 
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and thrust a hand into the box. He with- 
drew it quickly with an exclamation of 
dismay. 

“Men,” he called, “‘we are in a sorry fix— 
all of our ammunition has been fired!’ 


CHAPTER X 
Tue RETREAT TO THE SHIP 


HE rest of the little band of Americans 
gathered about Sweeney, their faces 
filled with consternation. 

“The machine-gun ammunition is all used 
up,” insisted Sweeney, ‘‘and it is folly for 
us to stay here and attempt to stand off 
that horde of Mexicans.” 

“You're right,” agreed Ed Wallace. ‘It 
seems to me that our only chance is to scale 
the northern end of the stockade and make 
our escape through the jungle.” 

“We must act quickly if we hope to escape,” 
exclaimed Jed. ‘‘See, a Mexican has just 
leaped inside the stockade!” 

Wallace’s rifle cracked, and the Mexican 
who had succeeded in getting over crumpled 
up in a heap on the ground. But a score 
or more of the enemy could now be seen 
scrambling over the stockade. 

‘““‘Come on—let’s be going!”’ said Wallace. 

The Americans ran to the northern end 
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of the enclosure and quickly climbed over 
the stockade into the jungle. 

They felt, their way carefully through the 
underbrush; expecting any moment to en- 
counter the enemy. 

Suddenly a glare lit up the sky. 

“The wretches have fired the wireless 
plant,”’ cried Sweeney. 

The party looked backward and saw flames 
leaping from the wireless house. The yellow 
glare illuminated the landscape for miles 
around. 

“That’s a good job,” said Jed. “In a 
few minutes there will be nothing left to that 
landmark of German intrigue and treachery. 
It was a job that we intended to do, but 
did not have the time on account of the 
Mexican attack.” 

“We had better head for the hacienda; 
we can make a stand there,’”’ advised Wallace. 

The Americans moved swiftly toward the 
plantation house, but as they neared it, a 
disconcerting spectacle greeted their eyes. 
The hacienda was in flames, and the glare of 
the fire revealed a large force of Mexicans 
on the premises. 

“Come on, men, let’s wipe out a few of 
those wretches while we have the oppor- 
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tunity,” said Saunders in an ugly voice. 
““There’s the work of ten years gone to smash.” 

“No, Saunders, it would be foolhardy to 
attempt an attack,” cautioned Wallace. ‘‘We 
might finish a few of them, but in the end 
we would be overwhelmed and killed. They 
are too many for us.” 

“Spoken wisely,” said Sweeney. ‘It strikes 
me that the best and sanest thing for you 
fellows to do is to go back with us to the 
Vizen. You are citizens of the United 
States, and as such, are entitled to protec- 
tion from any warship of the United States 
fleet. The government will take up the 
question of compensation for your loss.”’ 

“Your suggestion is worthy of considera- 
tion,” said Wallace thoughtfully. 

“T think that it is a very good suggestion,” 
announced Jed. “It is plain that you men 
are not going to have any peace or safety 
in this part of Mexico while the bandits have 
the upper hand. If you will come aboard 
the Vizen, I have no doubt that our captain 
will arrange for your transfer to the first 
ship bound for an American port.” 

Wallace listened attentively to Jed, and 
when the lad finished, he said to his friends: 

““What do you say, boys? Will we stick 
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it out here, or seek the protection of the 
Vixen?” 

“T think we had better take up their offer 
and go aboard the Vizen,” said Bill Williams. 
‘Heaven knows, I for one will be glad to 
get back to the States again! When things 
quiet down we can return to Mexico and 
get busy again.” 

The logic of Williams found favor with 
the rest of the plantation men, and they 
voted unanimously to go aboard the United 
States cruiser. 

The party turned their backs upon the 
blazing hacienda, and again plunged into 
the jungle, heading for the coast. 

They had not proceeded very far when 
they became aware that they were being 
pursued. Occasional shots whizzed past them. 

To make matters worse, dawn was break- 
ing, flooding the jungle with gray light. 

‘“We are only a half mile from the coast,” 
said Wallace, “but it will be a race to get 
there.” 

Sweeney wheeled and fired at a Mexican 
who had ventured ahead of the other bandits. 
The old sailor did not wait to see if he had 
made a hit, but turned and caught up with 
his hurrying comrades. 
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Tom shouted with joy when he caught a 
glimpse of the sea through an opening in 
the trees. 

“We are nearly there,’”’ he cried. ‘Speed 
up, fellows.” 

The fugitives broke into a fast run, and 
five minutes later they emerged breathless 
and exhausted upon the beach. 

“Look, my friends!’ cried Jed, his face 
illuminated with joy. He pointed seaward, 
and the rest of the party shouted with glee. 

Four miles from shore, the United States 
scout cruiser Vizen rode jauntily at anchor. 
The brass work on the warship glistened like 
burnished gold in the early morning sun. 
The Stars and Stripes rippled to the breeze 
from the masthead. 

“Three cheers for Uncle Sam!’ yelled Ed 
Wallace, in a voice brimful of delight. ‘‘ Boys, 
that clipper little fighting craft is the best 
sight I have seen in years.” 

Although out of breath and exhausted, 
the Americans cheered lustily. Then they 
laid hold ‘of the dingey and quickly launched 
the boat. 

As Jed, Tom, Phil and Sweeney bent to 
the oars, several Mexicans rushed from the 
jungle to the beach, and opened fire. But 
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the aim was poor, the bullets skimming 
harmlessly over the heads of the fugitives. 

Without mishap they reached the Vizen, 
and in the quiet of the captain’s cabin, Jed 
recounted the events which had transpired 
on shore. He told of the murder of von 
Bingen by Pedro the bandit; of the capture 
of Tom, Phil and Sweeney by the Mexicans; 
of their delivery to the Germans; and of the 
battle in the German wireless station. He 
passed lightly over his own part in the whole 
affair. 

Captain Brown listened with intense inter- 
est; his face betrayed great satisfaction when 
Jed told him that the Mexicans had set fire 
to the wireless station. 

“That’s splendid,” he said. ‘The United 
States Government will not have to worry 
about that leak to Germany any more. A 
great piece of work, my lad.” 

If the captain had been interested before, 
he was doubly so when Jed exhibited the 
wallet, the documents which Pedro had pur- 
loined from von Bingen, and the duplicates 
of the code messages sent from the wireless 
plant. 

He made no effort to conceal his pleasure 
‘as he examined the “find.” 
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“My lad, you have no idea how wonder- 
fully important are these papers,’ he said 
at last. “If I am not mistaken, they reveal 
the plans of the enemy in American waters. 
I shall turn them over to the admiral of the 
fleet so that he can have his experts go over 
them thoroughly. 

“As to the plantation men who came so 
nobly to your aid, I shall thank them per- 
sonally for their co-operation, and shall see 
that they obtain passage on the first ship 
bound home. - 

““My boy, I am proud of you; you have not 
only accomplished a great service for your 
country, but you have given me the satis- 
faction of knowing that my judgment was 
not at fault when I entrusted you with this 
important mission. I shall recommend to 
the admiral of the fleet that you be honorably 
mentioned in his report to the Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington.” 

Captain Brown spoke with much feeling, 
and indeed he was deeply gratified at the 
success of the little expedition. 

“T had really a very small share in the 
accomplishment of the mission,’ said Jed, 
happy but embarrassed. ‘I am sure that I 
could not have gone through with it if Sweeney 
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and Tom and Phil had not been along. They 
really did as much if not more than I did, 
and the whole thing surely would have been 
a failure if Ed Wallace and his men had 
not come to the rescue when my three com- 
rades were imprisoned in the wireless plant.” 

The inherent modesty of the boy delighted 
the captain, and he smiled indulgently. 

“T have no doubt that you were given 
able assistance,” he said, ‘‘but it was your 
nimble brain that put the thing through; 
I am certain of that. Now as to the wallet, 
containing this gold, I see no reason in the 
world why you and your three sailor com- 
rades should not have the money. It cannot 
be claimed by the United States Navy, be- 
cause you and your friends embarked on a 
private expedition which the navy officially 
had nothing to do with.” 

The captain smiled as he offered the wallet 
to Jed. But the boy backed away. “If 
you please, sir,” he said, “I’d rather you 
gave it to the brave fellows who came to our 
rescue and who lost their hacienda for their 
pains.” 

The captain’s eyes grew moist. ‘Spoken 
like a gentleman!” he cried. ‘You are a 
boy after my own heart. It shall be done.” 
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Then after a pause he went on: “By the 
way, I have seme good news for you before 
you go to the mess room for breakfast. When 
we rejoin the fleet, you and your friends will 
be transferred to the armored cruiser Moulton. 

“The admiral has informed me by wireless 
that he is picking the best men of the fleet 
for the Moulton. A German raider is preying 
upon shipping in American waters, and the 
Moulton will be sent to deal with her. 

“T hate to lose you boys, but you must 
go where you will be of the best service to 
your country. You have all made an enviable 
record since you joined the American fleet, 
and I expect that you will distinguish your- 
selves further after you go aboard the Moulton, 
which is the finest equipped cruiser in. the 
United States Navy.” 

“Will Sweeney also be transferred to the 
Moulton?” asked Jed anxiously. 

“He will,” replied the captain, smiling as he 
noted the anxiety in the boy’s voice. “TI 
hate to lose the contrary old fellow, but the 
admiral insists upon getting the cream of 
the fleet, and I must obey instructions.” 


CHAPTER XI 


On Boarp THE ‘“‘MovuLtTon” 


OM, Phil and Sweeney were over- 

joyed when Jed informed them that 

the four were going aboard the Moul- 

ton as soon as the Vizen rejoined the American 
fleet. 

Ed Wallace and his companions congratu- 
lated them on their good fortune. 

Sweeney whistled, as he always did when 
anything astonished or pleased him. 

“Boys,” he exclaimed excitedly, ‘that 
means that we are going into some real 
action on the sea.” 

“What sort of a boat is the armored 
cruiser Moulton, anyway?” asked Tom. 

‘What sort of a boat?” mimicked Sweeney 
pityingly. “Why, my lad, the Moulton is 
probably the most modern cruiser of her 
class afloat. She was launched only last 
March.” 

“Bigger than the Vizen?’’ asked Phil. 

“Yes, much bigger,” replied the old sailor. 
“The Moulton was not only built for speed, 
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but her armament is very great for a craft 
of her type. She has a speed of twenty-six 
knots, is equipped with twenty-five thousand 
horsepower engines, and has a heavy belt of 
armor. The Moulton is deemed by experts 
to be the last word in naval architecture.” 

“How do the guns on the Moulton compare 
with those of the Viren?” asked Jed. 

“There is really no comparison at. all,” 
replied Sweeney. ‘Without intending to 
speak disparagingly of the Vizen, I must 
say that the guns of this smart little craft 
are of the pop-gun variety compared with 
those of the Moulton. 

“Our heaviest guns are those five-inch 
barkers in the bow and the stern, while the 
battery of the Moulton includes four ten-inch 
and sixteen six-inch guns, and four twenty- 
one-inch torpedo tubes.” 

“Say, I should judge we were going aboard 
a floating arsenal!” exclaimed Tom with a 
voice tinged with awe. 

“You’ve said it, son,” agreed Sweeney. 
“The Moulton was built for fast work, and 
her guns were constructed to do big damage. 
The Moulton could shell a port and mess up 
things considerably with a few well-directed 
shots. Have you any idea, Jed, about the 
mission of the cruiser?” 
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“Yes, I have,” replied Jed in a lowered 
voice. ‘But of course we must not breathe 
a word of it to any one. Captain Brown told 
me that a German raider was preying upon 
American shipping, and the big cruiser will 
be dispatched to deal with her.” 

“Just as I thought,” said Sweeney seri- 
ously. ‘‘You know, Jed, I told you several 
days ago that there were raiders in American 
waters. There is exciting work ahead of us 
and plenty of it. We are going to meet an 
enemy who cannot be scorned as far as his 
personal bravery is concerned.” 

“Have you any idea what raider we will 
chase?’ inquired Jed. 

“T have a hunch that the raider we will 
hunt is the German armored cruiser Breslin,” 
replied Sweeney. ‘‘I have heard that in the 
last two weeks the Breslin has captured and 
sunk six American and English ships.” 

“That name Breslin sounds familiar to me,”’ 
said Tom, struggling mentally to brush up his 
memory. 

““We have all heard of her, of course,” 
said Sweeney. ‘‘She is the same saucy raider 
that put in at Mooresport for coal and supplies 
a few weeks before the United States entered 
the war. At that time, the German captain 
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gave out interviews in which he boasted of 
his exploits on the seas.” 

“T remember it well now,” said Jed. “If 
I am not mistaken the Breslin landed about 
sixty prisoners which had been taken from 
ships sent to the bottom by the raider. The 
prisoners complained of ill-treatment, and 
they declared that they had not been given 
enough to eat.” 

‘“‘That’s the boat,” confirmed Sweeney. 

“How does she compare with the Moulton?” 
inquired Jed. 

“Of course the Moulton is a little more 
modem,” said Sweeney, ‘‘and is superior 
to the Breslin, as to speed. But the German 
will make no poor showing in battle, you 
can figure on that.” 

“The captain of the Breslin must be a 
daring chap,” suggested Phil. 

“You never said a truer thing,” said 
Sweeney. ‘‘He is a man of courage and has 
won a world-reputation for sea-trickery. 
When he learns that one of Uncle Sam’s 
best warships is on his trail, he will feel that 
he’s got to draw on every ounce of resource- 
fulness to defeat any movement against him.”’ 

The plantation men were listening atten- 
tively to the information concerning the 
Moulton and the Breslin. 
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“T wish we were going along on the Moul- 
ton,” said Bill Williams, a trifle enviously. 

“Tf I was ten years younger, I’d be with 
you,” observed Wallace. 

“Tt would tickle us to death to have you 
along,” said Jed. 

The four sailors and their plantation friends 
were carrying on the conversation by the 
starboard rail of the Vixen. 

About a half mile away from the warship 
a trim little steamer rode the waves, the 
American flag flying at her masthead. 

“‘T believe that we are signaling to that 
steamer,” said Tom. 

“You are right, my boy,” said Sweeney 
after a swift inspection of the craft to the 
starboard. 

A few minutes later, Ensign Jones informed 
Ed Wallace that arrangements had been made 
to transfer the plantation men to the steamer. 

“That boat is the Concord, of the Bennett 
fruit line, bound for New York, calling at 
Jacksonville,” said the ensign. ‘“‘Her captain 
has very courteously agreed to give you and 
your friends passage. The Concord is a com- 
fortable boat; you will have no better oppor- 
tunity to return to the States.” 

The boys and Sweeney parted regretfully 
from their friends. 
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“Tt’s too bad they cannot stay aboard with 
us, for they would make splendid sea fighters,” 
said Jed. 

“‘T hate to see them go too,”’ sighed Sweeney. 
“They are all men, every inch of them. 
But as I have told you boys before, life is 
just one blamed separation after another. 
The minute you begin to take a liking to 
anybody, something smashes in to bring about 
a separation.” 

“T wonder why that is so?” said Phil 
musingly. 

‘“‘T have often searched for the why of it,”’ 
replied Sweeney. ‘‘Maybe the good Lord 
brings about these separations so we won’t 
get too cocky in this world. If we played 
in good luck all the time, I suppose we would 
get so conceited and arrogant that the uni- 
verse would be too small to hold us. Well, 
cheer up. We’re alive and ready for fight.” 

The Vizen rejoined the American fleet a 
few days later, and the spirits of the boys 
arose as they again glided among the flotilla 
of Uncle Sam’s proud warships. 

“Point out the Moulton, Sweeney,” Jed 
said excitedly to the old sailor. 

“There she is over there,’ announced 
Sweeney, indicating a splendid business-like 
warship in new gray paint. 
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“Tsn’t she a beauty!’ cried Tom enthu- 
siastically. ‘“‘I am sorry we are going to 
leave the Vizen, but I feel we are going to 
like the Moulton.” 

Within an hour the Brighton boys and 
John Sweeney were installed in their new 
quarters in the Moulton. That night, the 
cruiser pointed her nose southward. 

“Hurrah! we are off for a tussle with the 
enemy,” cried Jed. 


CHAPTER XII 


An Excrtinc CHASE 


| aN the armored cruiser Moulton sped 


southward, making little of a rather 

heavy sea, every soul aboard from the 
captain to the mess cooks felt the excitement 
which seemed to permeate the very atmos- 
phere. 

The big steel warship seemed to sense it 
too as she responded to the throb of her 
mighty engines and drove her prow swiftly 
through the billows. 

It is safe to say that every officer and 
every sailor aboard the cruiser experienced 
that strange exhilaration which frequently 
comes to brave men when they realize they 
are about to go into action. 

Only a few months before, the majority 
of these men were following peaceful pursuits 
in the United States, but the summons of 
Uncle Sam caused them to leave schools, 
offices, shops and farms to fight for their 
country. There had been weeks and weeks 
of hard training, and now they were to be 
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given an opportunity to show their mettle. 
Every pulse aboard the Moulton quickened 
as she progressed southward. Every soul 
aboard knew that the cruiser was hot on the 
trail of the German raider Breslin, and in the 
breast of every American was born the 
determination that the enemy should not 
escape. 

Gunners were on duty beside big guns in 
the turrets, and lookouts peered into the 
night in every direction. The captain and 
his officers conversed in low tones on the 
bridge. 

“This makes me think of the night before 
the Battle of Manila Bay,’’ observed Sweeney, 
cutting off a generous chew of tobacco. 

“Why does it make you think of it?” 
asked Jed. 

“Well, Tl tell you,” said Sweeney remi- 
niscently. ‘‘To-night I feel sort of buoyant, 
as if I was sailing through the air in a balloon 
or airplane. I don’t know as I can describe 
it adequately, only that it is a happy sort 
of feeling. I felt the same way just before 
we went into Manila Bay and put the Spanish 
fleet out of commission.” 

“That must have been some battle,” said 
Tom enviously. ‘I wish I could have seen 
1%.” 
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“Tt was some battle,’ agreed Sweeney, 
‘and I am glad I did not miss it. We arrived 
outside the bay before dawn. In order to 
get in, ships have to pass through a long, 
narrow, winding channel, and at that time 
the channel was pretty thoroughly mined. 
Before attempting to enter the bay, a con- 
ference of the high officers of the squadron 
was held in the flagship. 

“Some of the more conservative officers 
were against taking chances with those mines, 
but Dewey didn’t hesitate a second. He 
said the squadron was going in, and in we 
went. You boys know what the outcome 
was as wellasI do. We showed the Spaniards 
a few tricks on the sea in 1898, and we are 
going to surprise the Germans before this 
war is over.” 

“Do you think we will come in contact 
with the Breslin to-night?” asked Phil. 

“T hardly think so to-night, as we are not 
far enough south,” replied Sweeney. ‘Of 
course the captain of this ship has a pretty 
good idea of the location'of the raider; we 
may pick her up to-morrow.” 

‘“T wonder if she will make a fight or run 
for it,” speculated Jed. 

“It is hard to tell what those Germans 
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will do,’ said Sweeney. ‘If the eaptain 
of the Breslin thinks that he can whip the 
Moulton in a standup fight, it is likely he 
will give battle. If he decides that we are 
superior he will probably make a run for it, 
and hide for a while until the danger is over. 
Then he will start raiding again.” 

In spite of their excitement the boys 
succumbed to slumber and slept soundly 
that night; but they were among the first 
on deck after the bugler sounded reveille. 

Jed and Sweeney were assigned to duty 
with the gun crew in the forward turret, 
while Tom and Phil were stationed with 
the men at the broadside guns on the star- 
board side. The boys were proud of the 
responsibility thrust upon them, and they 
determined to strain every effort to do their 
utmost when the time for action arrived. 

They had excelled at gunnery practice 
while on trial cruises from Whitcomb’s Point, 
and they felt little nervousness. Tom and 
Phil had the advantage of having had actual 
experience under fire on the sea, when the 
German submarine shot a torpedo at the 
scout cruiser Vixen. On that occasion they 
had lifted into the chamber of the Vézen’s 
five-inch gun the shell which was fired at the 
vanishing periscope of the U-boat. 
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The morning passed without especial inci- 
dent, but in the afternoon one of the lookouts 
called : 

“Object floating off the starboard bow!’ 

The officers of the Moulton leveled their 
glasses, but the distance was too great for 
them to make out the identity of the object. 

“T wonder what it can be,” said Jed, who 
was straining his vision in the direction 
indicated by the lookout. 

“Ym sure I don’t know,” replied Sweeney, 
who was standing by. ‘‘But the Moulton 
is making excellent speed and we will come 
up with it in a few minutes.” 

Jed’s curiosity was thoroughly aroused 
and his gaze never left the speck on the 
ocean. But every minute the speck was 
getting larger. 

“T believe it is a small boat floating out 
there,’’ suddenly exclaimed Jed. ‘And if I 
am not mistaken there are two or three persons 
in the little craft.” 

“You may be right,” said the old sailor. 
“‘T would bank on your eyesight anytime.” 

Almost immediately, Jed’s announcement 
was verified by one of the lookouts, whe 
called out that the object was a small boat, 
containing three men. 
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‘““Maybe they are out fishing or on a 
pleasure trip,’”’ suggested Jed. 

“No, they are not,” replied Sweeney em- 
phatically. ‘“‘We are several hundred miles 
from land, and you don’t catch fellows out 
fishing in a crazy little boat this far from 
shore. Most likely they have been blown 
out to sea, or are part of the crew of some 
ship that has been wrecked.” 

The Moulton was now quite near the 
small boat, which was partly filled with water 
and in great danger of sinking. The men 
in the boat were without oars, and one of 
the men waved his jacket feebly. 

A cutter was lowered from the Moulton, 
and rowed to the aid of the three men in the 
little water-logged craft. Suffering greatly 
from exposure, the men were brought back 
to the warship. Their story soon became 
known. 

The men in the open boat had been mem- 
bers of the crew of the American steamship 
Norton, bound from an Atlantic port for 
Liverpool. 

When three days out, the German raider 
Breslin had appeared and ordered the captain 
and the crew of the steamship to take to the 
boats. After the last man had left the Norton, 
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the raider helped herself to coal and other 
supplies she was in need of, and then scuttled 
the ship. The crew had left the Norton 
in three small boats, but they became sepa- 
rated because of heavy weather; the three 
men picked up by the Moulton could give 
no information as to the fate of their captain 
and the other members of the crew. The 
scuttling of the Norton had taken place about 
six hours prior to the time the small boat 
was sighted by the United States cruiser. 

“That is most important news,” said 
Sweeney excitedly, when he heard of the 
dreadful experience of the men rescued from 
the small boat. ‘‘It means, Jed, that we 
are hot on the trail of the raider, and are 
bound to come up with her before night.” 

““T am glad of it,” exclaimed Jed. “I 
am fairly itching to get into action; I want 
to see how well the guns in this turret can 
talk.” 

“They will talk effectively enough when 
the right time arrives, and don’t you forget 
that, my lad,’ replied Sweeney. 

The entire ship was now tense with excite- 
ment. Captain Baker and his officers re- 
mained on the bridge, scanning all points of 
the horizon with their glasses; the lookouts 
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were cautioned to keep every inch of the 
neighboring ocean covered. The Moulion 
plowed ahead at increased speed. 

Jed felt his heart leap and his nerves thrill, 
when a lookout suddenly announced that they 
were overhauling a long rakish-looking cruiser 
evidently traveling under forced draft. Hun- 
dreds of pairs of eyes strained in the direction 
indicated, and gunners and members of the 
ammunition divisions grinned their joy when 
the announcement came that unquestionably 
the cruiser was the famous German raider. 
She was now less than five miles away and 
the visibility was so excellent that the Breslin 
stood out against the horizon almost like a 
cameo. 

The Moulton’s engines were throbbing so 
that the deck trembled. 

“Tt’s a chase, Sweeney!” cried Jed. ‘‘See 
how fast we are going?” 

“It’s a chase to the finish, lad,” replied the 
old sailor, sharing the boy’s excitement. 
“This will be the supreme test of the Moulton’s 
new engines.”’ 

The cruiser was now traveling so fast that 
clouds of spray splashed over the bow on to 
the decks. 

“The raider is making a run for it,” said 
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Sweeney. ‘‘Her captain spotted us first and 
tried to run, but we are overhauling him 
rapidly. He doesn’t want to fight if he can 
help it.” 

“Do you believe we will catch up with 
her?” asked Jed. 

“T don’t know,” replied Sweeney. ‘If 
the German can keep a respectable distance 
away until nightfall, she may escape under 
the cover of darkness.” 

Just then the men in the turret were 
thrilled by an order from the gun captain 
to assist in the loading of one of the big 
ten-inch guns. 

“We are going to throw a shot after the 
enemy,’ said Sweeney with satisfaction. ‘‘Lad, 
this is beginning to seem like old times.” 

“That will be great!” exclaimed Jed. 

In a twinkling the machinery for the load- 
ing of one of the great guns was swiftly in 
motion. The hydraulic power was turned 
on, and the ammunition hoists in the turret 
came clanking up with huge projectiles and 
bags of powder. 

A hydraulic rammer glided forward and 
pushed a great armor-piercing shell into the 
chamber, the powder charge followed and 
the big breech-plug was swung into place and 
locked. 
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Jed and Sweeney and the others of the 
gun crew assisted in the operation, and when 
it was finished they fell back panting and 
dripping with perspiration. 

Fascinated, Jed watched the gun captain 
on the gun platform turn the brass circle on 
the sighting telescopes to the correct range. 

The gun captain’s next lightning move was 
to open the hydraulic valve and elevate the 
breech of the gun. He whirled a little wheel 
in front of him and revolved the turret. 
Then he put his hand to an exhaust valve 
and the breech of the gun came slowly down. 
The muzzle went slowly up until it reached 
its level. Then the gun captain touched an 
electric button, and there was a _ terrific 
crash which shook the great steel warship 
from stem to stern. 

Jed felt as though his ear drums had split 
open; every nerve in his body was a-tingle, 
and he fought a desire to close his eyes and 
lie down on the steel floor of the turret. 

“Come on Jed,” yelled Sweeney, ‘“‘let’s 
see if it’s a hit.” 

The old sailor fairly dragged the boy to 
one of the openings in the turret. They 
stood there gasping with excitement, watoh- 
ing the projectile hurtling toward the German 
cruiser. 


CHAPTER XIII 


A Sea ENGAGEMENT 


from the Moulton struck one of the 

smoke stacks of the commerce raider, 
crumpling it up as if it had been made of 
cardboard. An inspiring yell rose from the 
boys aboard the American man-of-war. 

“We draw first blood!’ cried Sweeney 
exultantly. ‘Jed, that shot we just wit- 
nessed was the finest I ever saw. Lad, it is 
not often that a warship can make a hit at 
that distance without the aid of a seaplane 
or airship to find the range. It was a great 
tribute to American gunnery, and our com- 
mander must be a proud man this minute. 
You can wager that the captain of the Breslin 
feels an increased respect for us.” 

Brooks, the gun captain, was plainly very 
proud of the achievement, for he yelled: 
“Great work, boys! If we can keep on 
making hits like that we will reduce the 
German to junk in short order. I am con- 
fident——_”’ 


[ was a hit, but not vital. The shot 
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A sullen roar had cut off the sentence of 
the gun captain. 

‘The raider is kicking back at us,” he said. 
‘“‘She has fired one of her stern guns.” 

A shell came skipping across the water, 
sending up great spouts of spume, but it 
missed by a full one hundred yards. 

The Yankee sailors jeered exultantly as the 
shell skipped harmlessly by to the leeward. 

» “Tf Fritz cannot do better than that,” 
said Brooks with a satisfied grin, “he will 
make a sorry showing in this fight.” 

There was a vivid flash and another report. 
The raider had fired again. 

“ “Tf at first you don’t:succeed, try again’,”’ 
quoted Jed. 

“‘Tt looks to me as if the enemy had found 
the range this time,” said Sweeney. 

He was right. The projectile launched 
from the Breslin struck high on the port 
bow of the Moulton, ripping off steel plates 
and scattering fragments of shell in every 
direction. Two sailors, and a boatswain 
and a boatswain’s mate were wounded. 

The wounding of four of the crew stirred 
the fighting blood of Captain Baker, but the 
gray-haired veteran did not lose a whit of 
his calm. He had served as a lieutenant- 
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commander in the Spanish-American war, 
and it was no new thing for him to be under 
fire. He issued sharp, quick orders to sub- 
ordinate officers from his place in the conning 
tower; the care of the wounded was attended 
to with dispatch, and the wreckage in the 
bow was quickly cleared away. 

The Moulton was now proceeding at top 
speed, lessening the distance every minute 
between the two ships. The Breslin was 
straining to the utmost to get away, but 
the superiority of the Moulton’s engines was 
becoming more and more apparent. 

“Jed, we will be at close quarters soon,” 
said Sweeney. ‘‘We are overhauling the 
raider, hand over hand.” 

“Wish he’d stand and fight,” said Jed. 
“‘Isn’t he our equal in men and gun power?” 

“No doubt the enemy is our equal in men 
and guns,” replied the old seaman, ‘but 
it is not a part of the mission of a raider 
to stand up and fight when she can get out 
of it. Her work is to demoralize the com- 
merce of the enemy, so as to hinder the 
delivery of munitions, food and other war 
supplies. It takes these things to keep an 
army going, you know, and every bit of food 
and munitions the Germans can keep from 
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getting to France, so much the better for 
them.” 

Gun Captain Brooks gave the order to 
load, and the sea battle began in earnest. 
All of the turret guns which could be brought 
to bear on the chase were put into action. 
The Moulton shivered and rocked at each 
discharge; Jed felt as if he had been hurled 
into the vortex of a dozen terrific thunder 
storms. Shells screeched after the enemy, 
and the Breslin replied in the same language 
of sea warfare. 

It was warm work for Jed and Sweeney 
and their fellow gunners in the turrets. They 
were stripped to the waist, and perspiration 
streamed down their naked shoulders and 
breasts. 

It seemed to Jed that shells were exploding 
all about him. Some of them landed near 
the ship, bursting and covering the decks 
of the Moulton with spray and iron frag- 
ments. One exploded within a few feet of 
the conning tower, where Captain Baker 
was stationed, killing a petty officer. Another 
struck on the lower deck, opening up a ragged 
hole in the flooring, and wounding three men. 

But let it not be supposed that the raider 
was escaping further punishment. 
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The Moulton threw a shell among a group 
of men on the Breslin, and when it exploded 
the carnage was terrible. Another shell 
from the Yankee blew a gaping hole in the 
stern of the raider. A little later, another 
projectile from the American ship struck 
one of the turrets of the enemy, killing the 
gun captain, a gunner’s mate, and putting 
two guns out of commission. 

“Jed, that’s the kind of shooting that 
counts,” said Sweeney. ‘‘A few more shots 
like that and Fritz will go out of business.” 

The Moulton was now closing in on the 
enemy, and swung around for a broadside. 
This maneuver brought Tom and Phil into 
the thick of the fight. Until now, they had 
only been excited spectators in their first 
sea battle. 

Warm work began for them and their 
fellow gunners, when Captain Baker called 
for a broadside. It was a terrific hail of 
projectiles that the Moulton poured into the 
Breslin. The Yankee’s six-inch guns gushed 
forth death and destruction, and twelve 
three-inch guns spurted fire and steel. 

The havoc on board the Breslin was inde- 
scribable; she was raked fore and aft by the 
cannonade; shells burst in groups of men 
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and officers, killing and maiming many. 
The decks of the enemy were covered with 
wounded and dying and wreckage, and the 
guns in the aft turret were silenced. The 
captain of the Breslin endeavored to swing 
his ship around so that he could reply to the 
Moulton’s broadside, but it was apparent 
that his officers and crew were in a state 
of demoralization, for his orders were not 
executed. 

Three of the guns of the raider were still 
working, however, as was evidenced when a 
shell dropped aboard the Yankee, killmg one 
man and wounding two. 

This only served as an additional spur 
to the fighting captain of the Moulton. 

‘Give her another broadside,” he ordered. 
“That ought to knock the fight out of her.” 

Again the decks of the enemy were raked 
by shell fire. Two more guns on the Breslin 
were silenced, additional holes were ripped 
in her plating, and more of her crew were 
added to the lists of killed and wounded. 

“Look, Phil!’ cried Tom. ‘The enemy 
has struck. I guess the fight is over.” 

Tom pointed to the German ensign which 
was fluttering downward from the masthead. 

The German captain, realizing the futility 
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of continuing the combat, had surrendered. 
His ship was badly crippled and it would 
have been worse than folly to have fought 
further. But it was a defeat of which he 
had no reason to be ashamed, for he had 
battled with every resource at his command, 
and had only given up the fight when the 
last forlorn hope of victory had vanished. 

Jed and Sweeney witnessed the surrender 
of the raider with great joy. 

“This is my first sea fight,’ exclaimed 
Jed, ‘and we have won. That’s a good 
beginning, isn’t it, Sweeney?” 

“You couldn’t ask for better,” replied the 
old sailor, ‘‘but we have got to take off our 
hats to Fritz, for he fought like a man. He 
went the very limit, and if he hadn’t stopped 
when he did, we would have sent his ship 
to the bottom, crew and all.”’ 

“That German captain must be pretty 
blue right now,” observed Jed. 

“‘¥ imagine he is a sadder and a wiser 
man,” agreed Sweeney, “but his government 
can make no complaint over his conduct. 
He was simply outclassed in the matter of 
speed and gunnery, that’s all. 

“In the old days when John Paul Jones 
roamed the brine for the American navy, 
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a captain could lash his ship to the craft of 
the enemy, and fight it out with pistols, hand- 
pikes and cutlasses on the decks. But sea 
fighting isn’t done that way any more, and 
the more‘the pity, for the change has knocked 
a good deal of old-time romance out of the 
profession.” 

“Now that the enemy has surrendered, 
what is the next step?” inquired Jed. 

“The next thing,” replied Sweeney, “will 
be to send a force of our men aboard the 
prize. The men will be in charge of a lieu- 
tenant commander or an ensign. Carpenters, 
mechanics, and other handy men will try 
and repair the damage to the raider so she 
can be towed to an,American naval station.”’ 

“Do you imagine that the Breslin is so 
badly crippled that she is likely to go down 
before she reaches an American port?” asked 
the boy. 

‘““There is no evidence of any serious damage 
below the water line,” replied Sweeney. 
“T guess there will be no difficulty in getting 
her to port.” 

\+ Jed and Sweeney were among those selected 
to go aboard the raider and take possession 
of the prize. 

“T’m not at all stuck on the job of becoming 
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nurse for the disabled cruiser,” said Jed. 
*T imagine we’re in for a mighty dull time of 
it.” 

“Tt mayn’t be so dull as you think,” replied 
Sweeney, with a wise shake of his head. 
‘“‘A certain flighty gentleman called Adventure 
has no set lanes for travel, and we may meet 
him aboard the German ship.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
On THE GERMAN RAIDER 


OM and Phil were disappointed lads 
, because they could not accompany 
Jed and Sweeney aboard the prize. 

“This will be the first time we four have 
been separated,” said Tom. 

“‘T don’t like it at all,’ said Phil, with a 
very glum face. ‘“‘But of course we will 
have to make the best of it.” 

~“Tt will be only for a short time,” said 
Jed consolingly. 

“Just a matter of three or four days,” 
added Sweeney, ‘‘and then the WNghting 
Quartet will be together again.”’ 

“Hark to Sweeney!” cried Phil with a smile. 
‘‘He has invented a new name for us—the 
Fighting Quartet!” 

‘“‘And a very good one,” observed Jed. 
“We can no longer with justice use the 
‘Brighton Triplets,’ for that would be leaving 
Sweeney out in the cold. The events that 
have transpired since we joined the American 
fleet have bound him to us with ties that 
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cannot be ignored. I vote that hereafter 
we be known as the Fighting Quartet.” 

‘““Make it the ‘Fighting Four’,” suggested 
Tom. ‘When I hear the word ‘quartet’ 
it makes me think of four singers, and none 
of us are very musical.” 

“T agree to the change,” said Sweeney 
heartily. “The ‘Fighting Four’ is much 
more shipshape. I wouldn’t be eligible to 
the poorest quartet in the world, for I don’t 
know one note from another.” 

So it was agreed then and there that the 
“‘Fightmg Four” should be the name. 

With hundreds of other American jackies, 
the Fighting Four crowded to the rail as the 
German captain left the raider to surrender 
formally to Captain Baker. The German 
would have been picked as a leader of men 
in a crowd of a thousand. He had a keen, 
intelligent face, and the set of his firm, square 
jaw marked him as a man of resolute purpose. 
He stood proudly in the bow of the cutter 
that brought him to the Moulton. 

Captain Baker and his aides accorded the 
German all of the courtesies usually extended 
to a warship commander who has met honor- 
able defeat. 

Captain Baker, a fine, sensitive gentleman, 
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as well as a resolute sea warrior, grasped the 
German captain by the hand and wrung it 
warmly. 

“You and your crew fought an excellent 
battle,” he declared with undisguised admira- 
tion. ‘‘I am filled with regret that you are 
obliged at the present moment to submit to 
the fortunes of war.” 

“Tt is indeed a hard fate,’’ replied the 
German, a trifle bitterly, ‘““‘but as you have 
stated, it is the fortune of war—and to the 
victor belong the spoils.” 

The defeated sea captain heaved a deep 
sigh, and then squared his shoulders. It 
was only too evident that the loss of his ship 
had hit him hard, and it could be seen that 
he was summoning all of his resolution to 
control his grief. 

A stickler for form, the German com- 
mander had brought with him his sword and 
now tendered the beautiful weapon to Cap- 
tain Baker. 

The latter shook his head, as he said: 
“No, Captain, I could not receive the sword 
of so brave a man as yourself. You will 
gratify me if you will retain this weapon, 
which I know you must prize highly.” 

Touched by the generosity of the American, 
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the German bowed in acknowledgment. He 
returned the sword to its scabbard. 

The crew of the Moulton raised a lusty 
cheer. . 

“Captain Baker is not only a fighting 
sailor in every sense of the word,” exclaimed 
Sweeney, ‘‘but he is a thorough gentleman 
as well.” 

“He certainly is,” agreed Jed enthusi- 
astically. ‘I’m proud to be fighting under 
such a man.” 

After the formal surrender of the Breslin, 
the actual work of taking possession of the 
prize began. Jed and Sweeney went aboard 
the raider with two hundred or more American 
sailors. 

A force of carpenters, mechanics, electri- 
cians, shipwrights, shipfitters, painters, and 
blacksmiths went aboard too, and there 
was a great hammering and clattering as 
the workmen began making temporary re- 
pairs. The men went at the job with char- 
acteristic Yankee enterprise, and it was 
wonderful how quickly evidences of the 
recent battle began to disappear. 

Surgeons from the Moulton aided German 
surgeons in caring for the German wounded. 
The dead aboard the raider numbered fifty, 
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and there were many more wounded. The 
bodies of the dead were enclosed in canvas 
bags, and one after another they were com- 
mitted to the sea after the reading of a 
brief burial service by a German chaplain. 

Lieutenant-Commander Harvey, one of the 
brightest and most capable officers of the 
cruiser Moulton, was placed in charge of the 
prize, and he quickly brought order out of 
chaos. 

After the crew of the Breslin were dis- 
armed, they were herded below decks, and 
jackies placed on guard over them. 

Jed and Sweeney were assigned to guard 
a group of fifty prisoners. The old sailor 
and the former Brighton athlete were armed 
with rifles and automatics. 

Jed became keenly interested in watching 
the faces and movements of his charges. 
Some seemed downcast at the misfortune 
that had overtaken the Breslin, but the 
majority of them appeared to view the 
capture of the raider as one of the twists 
of fate in the progress of war. 

In the group were several officers, one a 
lieutenant. Jed felt an instant dislike for 
this man, why he could not explain, unless 
it was that the fellow had small, shifty brown 
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eyes, an ugly nose and a livid scar across 
his right cheek. The lieutenant did much 
talkmg with an ensign, and frequently he 
cast contemptuous glances at Jed and 
Sweeney. 

“T would give a good deal just now if I 
could understand German,” said Jed in a 
low tone. . 

“Why so, lad?” inquired the old sailor 
curiously. 

“Because I’d like to know what the Ger- 
man with the scar is saying,” replied Jed. 
“‘T have an idea that the fellow is hatching 
up some plot. It’s just a hunch. I may be 
doing him a grave injustice, but I don’t 
like his looks or his manner.” 

Sweeney shot a keen glance at the German, 
and replied: ‘I don’t like the looks of the 
fellow myself. I'll wager he is a bad actor; 
I think we had better keep a sharp eye on 
him.” 

Suddenly a dire thought popped into Jed’s 
head; he placed a hand on the arm of the 
old sailor, and said in a low voice, vibrating 
with excitement: 

‘“‘Would it be possible for these German 
prisoners to revolt and recapture the Breslin?” 
_ “Possible, but not probable under the 
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present circumstances,” replied Sweeney. “‘Of 
course naval history is chuck full of desperate 
enterprises of that nature, and many of 
them were successful. But Lieutenant Har- 
vey seems to know his book pretty well; 
besides the Moulton is not far away, and she 
could quickly nip a revolt in the bud with a 
few well-directed shots from her big guns.” 

The Breslin was now under way, heading 
for an American port, with the Moulton 
standing off a quarter of a mile distant, 
as an escort. 

The prize proved to be remarkably sea- 
worthy in spite of the punishment she had 
received. Her engines worked well, and 
she forged ahead at a respectable speed. 

Just as dusk was settling down upon the 
ocean, the air became very still and banks 
of sinister-looking clouds rolled up from the 
southward. Vivid lightning forked through 
the gathering gloom. 

“Jed, we are in for a bad blow,” said 
Sweeney. “If I am not mistaken, we will 
get one of those terrific hurricanes which 
frequently sweep these waters.”’ 

Lieutenant Harvey was quick to notice the 
storm warnings, and he ordered everything 
made snug on the Breslin. The sailors were 
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in the midst of this work, when, with a weird 
moan, the hurricane rushed down on the ship. 

Jed had often read of waves rising to 
mountain height, but he thought that the 
term was a favorite one with fiction writers, 
and that they were drawing considerably 
upon their imagination when they used the 
expression. But now he saw waves that 
seemed actually of mountain height. They 
towered above the ship with their crests of 
angry foam, and then rushed down upon the 
raider, hurtling tons of brine on to the 
decks. As fast as one wave spent its force, 
another rose to take its place, repeating the 
performance of deluging the vessel. 

It seemed as if a thousand gales combined 
into one had struck the raider; wind of 
powerful force shrieked and tore about the 
vessel, gathering momentum every minute. 

The Breslin staggered through the storm, 
mounting one wave, only to sink into the 
trough of another. 

Suddenly the ship listed badly to port, 
and the helmsman notified Lieutenant Harvey 
that something was wrong with the steering 
apparatus of the vessel. 

The crippled raider was now drifting aim- 
lessly at the mercy of the sea and waves; 
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tons of water crashed against her sides, threat- 
ening to batter in her plates, open up her 
water-tight compartments, and send her to the 
bottom. 

Lieutenant Harvey realized the peril facing 
the ship and he saw the hopelessness of 
expecting aid from the Moulton in such a 
storm. In fact, the lights of the Moulton 
could no longer be seen. Doubtless the 
American cruiser was having her own trials 
with the gale. 

Sweeney being an old sailor, was quick 
to appreciate the dangerous position of the 
Breslin. 

“Jed,” he cried, ‘‘our peril is very great, 
and if this ship doesn’t right immediately, 
we're going to have a look at Davy Jones’ 
locker.” 


CHAPTER XV 
THe REVOLT 


ARDLY had the words left Sweeney’s 
H lips when the raider careened further 
to port, and there was a terrific 

crash as a huge wave surged against the ship. 

“T am afraid we are lost, Jed,” cried 
Sweeney. ‘‘Our steering gear is out of com- 
mission, and the engines have stopped.” 

But the Breslin righted with a mighty 
heave that seemed to dangerously strain her 
rivets and plates. She wallowed through the 
sea in a very bad plight indeed. 

It was a situation that would have taxed 
the courage and ingenuity of the most experi- 
enced navigator. Lieutenant - Commander 
Harvey was an expert navigator, and he knew 
that nothing less than a miracle could save 
the ship and those on board. 

The German prisoners sensed the danger, 
and became very restless. Some of them 
who could speak English called out that it 
was inhuman to keep them in confinement 
when the ship seemed doomed to go to the 
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bottom. Others oried the same thing in 
their native tongue. 

The lieutenant with the scar moved among 
them and addressed them in excited whispers. 

“That battle-scarred lieutenant is hatching 
up a plot to recapture the ship,” said Sweeney 
earnestly. ‘‘I feel it im my bones.” 

“T believe you,” replied Jed anxiously. 
“The prisoners could not have pieked a better 
opportunity with the ship helpless in this 
storm. They know we cannot expect any 
assistance from the Moulton.” 

The alarm of Jed and Sweeney was further 
increased when they saw that several of the 
prisoners were armed. Some had pistols, 
which they displayed threateningly, and a 
number had knives. The search of the 
Germans after the capture of the raider 
had been thorough, so Jed and Sweeney 
were mystified to know where the arms had 
been obtained. ; 

‘They are going to rush the ship,” said 
Sweeney tensely. ‘‘There are five hundred 
of them, and only two hundred Americans. 
Unless we act quickly our force will be 
overwhelmed by mere numbers.” 

“Yes, we must act quickly,” agreed Jed, 
trying to get a grip on the nervousness that 
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possessed him. ‘‘Iam going to cover that 
sword-scarred lieutenant, and you get the 
ensign. Perhaps we can stop the revolt if 
we pick off the leaders.” 

The German officer snarled with rage when 
he found himself looking into the muzzle of 
Jed’s rifle. He shook a fist at the boy, 
and poured forth a torrent of invectives 
in German. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea what you 
are saying,’ muttered Jed, ‘‘and I don’t 
care; but I warn you that unless you behave 
yourself, I’ll put a hole in you.” 

It soon became evident that American 
jackies who were guarding other sections of 
the prisoners were having similar trouble 
with their charges. There were now loud 
murmurings and threatening movements on 
the part of all of the Germans. Evidently 
the word had been passed along among them 
that the time had come to retake the Breslin. 

The first fury of the hurricane had now 
spent itself, but the ship was still in a bad 
way as she labored through heavy seas. 

Jed and Sweeney were still covering the 
lieutenant and the ensign when a pistol 
shot rang out, and a bullet sung by Jed’s 
cheek. The shot seemed to be a signal, 
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for the Germans surged in a mass toward the 
guards. 

Jed fired but missed the lieutenant; Sweeney 
blazed away, and planted a bullet in the 
shoulder of the ensign. 

The pair drew their pistols and backed 
up the companionway, firing as they retreated. 
Reaching the deck, they communicated to 
a petty officer the intelligence that the prison- 
ers were in full revolt, and that many of them 
had firearms. 

The petty officer quickly carried the news 
to Lieutenant-Commander Harvey, who acted 
with his characteristic dispatch. He massed 
his sailors in the bow of the ship; four machine- 
guns were placed in a position to sweep the 
decks. 

The horde of Germans poured on to the 
rocking decks of the Breslin, and advanced 
on the Americans with demoniacal fury, 
firing pistols and brandishing knives. The 
oncoming tide of Teutons reminded Jed 
of the German massed attacks, of which he 
had often read. Some of them had procured 
rifles and, with bayonets fixed, they looked 
formidable. 

American jackies stood cooly at the machine- 
guns, awaiting the order to fire. Other 
jackies held their rifles at attention. 
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“Now, lads, give it to them!” yelled 
Lieutenant Harvey. 

The machine-guns pumped a hail of lead 
into the foe, opening up wide lanes in the 
mass of oncoming Teutons. The American 
jackies armed with the rifles fired deadly 
volleys at the enemy. 

The punishment of the mutinous prisoners 
was terrible. Scores were killed outright, and 
many more fell to the deck badly wounded. 

But, m spite of the slaughter, the Germans 
with the typical stubbornness of the Hun, 
rushed onward, evidently hoping to over- 
whelm the small force of Americans. They 
were led by the lieutenant with the scar. 
He waved a short sword resembling an old- 
fashioned cutlass, which he had _ procured 
in some manner unknown to the Americans, 
and he also blazed away with a big navy 
revolver. The Germans kept up a scattered 
pistol fire, wounding several of the Americans. 
One of these shots laid low an operator of 
one of the machine-guns, and Sweeney 
promptly took his place. 

“Give them another dose,” ordered Lieu- 
tenant Harvey. 

_ The machine-guns gushed forth torrents 
of lead and flame, and fresh gaps were opened 
in the massed ranks of the enemy. 
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“Charge now, boys!’ shouted Harvey. 
“Give them the cold steel!” . 

There followed a hand-to-hand struggle 
that would have delighted the shades of the 
bold John Paul Jones and the intrepid Stephen 
Decatur, for it was a battle after their own 
kind. 

Bayonet clashed against bayonet, pistols 
exploded at close range, and battle-mad — 
men threw away weapons and clutched each 
other by the throat. And all the while the 
crippled raider rocked and wallowed in heavy 
seas. The whistle of the gale mingled with 
the cries of the combatants. 

Jed had jerked his bayonet from the muzzle 
of his rifle and jumped into the fray with a 
wild sort of joy, jabbing here and slashing 
there with his weapon. He had felt that way 
but once before in his life, and that was when, 
as fullback of the Brighton team, he bucked 
his way by pure bull strength from the ten- 
yard line, for a touchdown. He plowed now 
through the yelling, fighting, heaving mass of 
men, much after the manner he had rammed 
a passage to the enemy’s goal posts on the 
gridiron. 

Jed had but one objective, and that was 
the German lieutenant with the scar. This 
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individual was almost in the center of the 
fighting mass of combatants. He was yelling 
like a maniac, and screeching encouragement 
to his fellows. 

The boy had nearly reached his objective 
when his passage was barred by a big blonde 
Teuton, whose face was blackened with 
grime and powder. The German’s sleeves 
were rolled up, displaying powerful muscles. 
He was armed with an ugly-looking dirk, 
with which he made a savage thrust at Jed. 

The American parried the blow with his 
bayonet, and before the Hun could make 
another thrust, hit him on the head with 
the hilt of the weapon. The big Teuton 
sprawled to the deck as if he had been struck 
by a bolt of lightning. 

Panting, but full of fight and strength, 
- Jed now confronted the man with the scar. 

Cursing in German, the lieutenant swung 
at the American with his sword. 

The German’s thrusts were of the lightnmg 
order, but Jed’s eye and sword arm were 
just as quick as those of his opponent. Twice 
the boy got in behind the Teuton’s guard, 
pricking him deeply with the point of his blade. 

Perspiration rolled down the grimy face 
ef the Hun; his shifty eyes gleamed with' 
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rage and hatred. The scar on his cheek 
had become livid, and seemed to pulsate. 

Jed felt not the slightest wearmess; he 
rejoiced inwardly that now in the most 
crucial moment of his career, he was reaping 
the benefits of a clean, wholesome life. His wind 
seemed perfect, and his muscles were like steel. 

On the other hand, the German was a 
high liver, and a hard drinker of beer and 
wines. His terrific exertions began to tell 
upon him. His breath came in short, wheezy 
gasps; his sword arm began to get numb, 
and his knees shook beneath him. 

Jed pricked his antagonist again, and the 
latter made some furious lunges at the boy, 
but the thrusts went wild. 

Suddenly the Hun flung down his cutlass 
and whipping out his revolver, pointed it at 
Jed’s breast and pulled the trigger. 

The cartridge missed fire, and before the 
German could fire again, Jed dealt with the 
miscreant in the good old American fashion 
by sending a terrific blow with his left fist 
at the jaw of his antagonist. The Hun 
crashed to the deck unconscious. 

As Jed stooped to pick up his bayonet 
which had rattled to the deck, he felt a terrible 
blow on the back of the head, and lapsed 
into insensibility. 


CHAPTER XVI 


A Crosse Cath 


HEN Jed regained consciousness it 
\ \ was with a splitting head and 
aching muscles. 

He was in the sick bay of the ship, and 
there was Sweeney bending over his bunk, 
his face filled with anxiety. 

The old sailor grinned with relief and 
joy when the boy opened his eyes. 

“Thank God you have come to!’ he 
exclaimed fervently. ‘I had almost given 
up hope that you were going to weather 
this thing.” 

‘“What’s the matter?” inquired Jed. “‘Have 
I been sick?” 

“Sick? Well, I should say so,” replied 
Sweeney. ‘‘You had the nicest little case 
of concussion of the brain I ever saw. You 
have been clean out of your head for two 
days; you’ve been a very sick lad.” 

Jed placed a hand on his aching head in an 
effort to regain a grip on his memory. 

““Oh, yes, I remember,” he said weakly. 
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“T was in a fight with the prisoners on the 
captured cruiser. I knocked out that German 
officer with the scar, and then as I bent over 
to pick up my bayonet something hit me an 
awful blow on the head; I don’t remember 
anything after that.” 

“And no wonder you don’t remember 
anything after that,’ ejaculated Sweeney, 
“for a big Hun hit you with a club, and 
he was about to spear you with your own 
bayonet when I silenced him forever with a 
slug of lead.” 

‘““Of course we licked those Germans, didn’t 
we?” asked Jed eagerly, with a trace of anxiety 
in his voice. 

‘“‘T should say we did,’”’ replied Sweeney 
with a grim smile. ‘‘The tide turned the 
minute you laid out that battle-scarred lieu- 
tenant with that left-handed smash of yours. 
The Germans lost their courage at the down- 
fall of their leader, and they turned and 
fled. We soon herded them below decks, 
and placed a couple of machine-guns at the 
companionways. They lost more than a 
hundred killed in that fight, and more than 
one hundred and fifty were wounded. It 
was a terrible lesson for them. Ten of 
our boys were killed and twenty wounded.” 
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The old sailor recounted the events which 
had taken place after the subduing of the 
German prisoners. After the fight the storm 
had abated, and repairs were made so that 
the Breslin had proceeded smoothly on her 
course. 

The Moulton was sighted, and Lieutenant 
Harvey communicated the details of the 
revolt to Captain Baker. The latter asked 
Harvey if he needed any assistance, and the 
lieutenant replied that the trouble was all 
over, and that he had the situation well in 
hand. 

“And, Jed,’ wound up Sweeney, ‘‘you 
are a marked man aboard this ship; in fact, 
you are famous. Lieutenant Harvey saw the 
fight you put up, and he told me that it was 
great!’ 

“T just tried to do my bit, that’s all,” 
said Jed modestly. 

“And a mighty big bit it was too,” said 
Sweeney enthusiastically, “why, lad you 
fought like a demon. But I’ve tired you 
all out with my senseless gab. Jed, you 
close your eyes now and get a little sleep.” 

Jed protested weakly that he was not tired, 
but his appearance belied his words, and 
Sweeney left and went on deck. 

10 
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The lad awakened again after four hours 
of refreshing sleep and he felt quite like him- 
self again. In fact, he appeared so much 
improved that the surgeon consented to his 
dressing. 

The surgeon was a medical man of the 
old school with quaint little crops of side- 
whiskers and twinkling blue eyes. 

“My boy,” he said to Jed, ‘‘you are a 
lucky dog indeed to be alive to-day. The 
blow you received would have killed an 
ordinary man. You have a skull like armor- 
plate.”’ 

‘“That’s no news to me,” said Jed jovially. 
“My Latin teacher at Brighton used to 
comment frequently upon the thickness of 
my head. But he said that it was bone 
all the way through. ’ 

Just as Jed finished dressing, Lieutenant 
Harvey, came into the sick bay. He looked 
astonished when he saw Jed fully dressed. 

“What! Do you mean to tell me that 
Stephen Decatur, Junior, has recovered as 
quickly as this?” 

“T feel as good as ever, except that my 
head still seems a little queer,” said Jed. 

“And I should think that it would feel 
queer!’ said the lieutenant sympathetically, 
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“after the rap you got. I am proud of the 
way you handled that German officer, and 
I am saying some mighty nice things about 
you in my report to Captain Baker.”’ 

Jed flushed with genuine pleasure and 
tried to frame a reply he thought would be 
adequate. But before he could speak, Lieu- 
tenant Harvey continued: 

“Boy, where did you learn the use of the 
bayonet?” 

“T took fencing lessons for two years at 
Brighton Preparatory School under a French 
fencing master,” replied Jed. “Then of 
course I have picked up a few tricks with the 
bayonet since I joined the navy.” 

“‘T asked you,” said Lieutenant Harvey, 
“because I witnessed the manner in which 
you played with that German officer. I 
have never seen better sword play in my life, 
and it may gratify you to know that your 
antagonist was rated as one of the best swords- 
men in the German navy. He is filled with 
chagrin because you proved his superior 
in the fight, and his fellow officers have 
tormented him considerably because he met 
his defeat with a good old-fashioned American 
blow in the jaw.” 

“T wouldn’t have struck him,” said Jed, 
‘Gf he had not tried to kill me with his pistol.” 
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ey know you wouldn’t, my boy; I know 
all about it,”’ said Lieutenant Harvey. “You 
did a most excellent job, and everybody 
is entirely satisfied except the German officer.” 

The lieutenant-commander departed after 
expressing the hope that Jed would soon be 
entirely himself again. 

The next morning Jed was back in the 
routine of the ship and a day or two later 
the Breslin and the Moulton arrived at the 
United States naval station. The news of 
the capture of the raider had preceded the 
two vessels by wireless, and the arrival of the 
Yankee cruiser and her prize was attended 
by a celebration which was participated in 
by several thousand sailors and marines 
and by a great body of citizens. The naval 
censor at Washington had given to the 
newspapers a careful report of the capture 
of the Breslin, and of the subsequent revolt 
of the German prisoners which had been 
put down by Lieutenant-Commander Harvey 
and hismen. The bayonet duel of Jed Harris 
with the German officer was seized upon by 
newspaper writers as a choice feature, and 
they made the most of it so that it found a 
prominent place on the front pages of papers 
throughout the land. The feature writers 
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borrowed Lieutenant Harvey’s new name 
for Jed, “Stephen Decatur, Junior,’ and to 
use a newspaperman’s slang phrase, they 
“‘played it to the limit.” It was agreed by 
navy men that the story of “‘Stephen Decatur, 
Junior,’ did more to stimulate enlistment 
in the navy than anything since the entrance 
of the United States into the war. 

Jed found himself an unwilling hero the 
minute he stepped ashore. When he partici- 
pated in a street parade with his comrades 
he was pointed out all along the route and 
was enthusiastically cheered by patriotic citi- 
zens. Jed’s ears burned red when he over- 
heard such remarks as these: ‘‘There goes 
Stephen Decatur, Junior.” ‘There he is, 
the nice-looking lad there; he’s the chap 
who fought the duel with the German officer.” 
‘““See, here he comes, isn’t he a real sailor 
though?” 

Mothers smiled through their tears at 
Jed, and grizzled Civil War veterans rushed 
into the street to wring his hand and quaver 
congratulations. Newspaper photographers 
snapped the boy’s picture scores of times, 
and moving-picture takers harried the boy 
all along the route of the parade. It was an 
ovation that would have completely turned 
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the head of a vain boy, but Jed was honestly 
modest by nature and he suffered acutely 
from the publicity. 

Sweeney was delighted, and so were Tom 
and Phil, who were ashore from the Moulton. 

Sweeney and Tom and Phil roared with 
laughter when Jed exclaimed in disgust: 

“This is getting on my nerves; I hope 
we will go to sea soon.” 

“‘Brave men have to pay the penalty for 
brave deeds,” said Sweeney with a grin. 
“Tf you don’t want to get into the limelight, 
Jed, don’t be so forward with your bayonet 
again.” 

Jed looked his impatience, and his friends 
roared again. 

But there was more of it after Jed returned 
to the barracks at the naval station. 

It seemed to Jed as if everybody he had 
ever known or heard of since he was born 
had wired congratulations. 

Tom and Phil assisted him in looking over 
the dispatches. 

“Here’s one, Jed, that ought to warm your 
heart,” exclaimed Phil, waving a telegram. 
It was from Albert Crayton, a classmate of 
the boys at Brighton. Crayton had joined 
the forces of the pacifists when the United 
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States entered the war, and he had been 
very blatant in his talk against sending the 
cream of America’s youth to fight on foreign 
soil. The telegram, read: 

“Great work, Jed old boy; your glorious exploit 
won me over; I enlisted today in the United States 


Marine Corps. 
“‘ ALBERT CRAYTON.” 


“Hurrah!’ cried Jed in supreme delight, 
“that compensates for all I have suffered 
to-day. J had given up Crayton as a hopeless 
slacker.” 

Tears of appreciation glistened in Jed’s 
eyes as he read another of the dispatches. 

““See, boys,’’ he said, ‘here is one from 
grumpy old Sam Hughes, a neighbor of mine 
in Springfield, the old home town. Once 
when I was a kid he caught me borrowing 
some of his cherries, and he prophesied I 
would land in jail before I was twenty-one. 
Listen to what he says.” 

Jed read the dispatch as follows: 


“Three cheers for Jed Harris; will send cherries 
when they are ripe.” 


But of course the best telegram of all was 
from Jed’s parents, and it brought actual 
tears to his eyes. It read: 
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" “Mother and I are proud of you; God speed you, 
Jed. 
“FaTHER.” 


The reading of dispatches was interrupted 
by Sweeney, who came hurrying in from the 
drill field, his face alight with excitement. 

“T have some great news, boys,” he cried, 
‘“‘and I'll wager you can’t guess what it is?” 

“Don’t tantalize us, Sweeney,” pleaded 
Phil; ‘‘out with it.” 

‘All right,’ agreed Sweeney, ‘‘bui be 
ready to whoop with joy. To-morrow the 
Moulton sails for the North Sea to join the 
Allied fleet, and we are going along.” 

Then the Fighting Four did indeed whoop 
with joy. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Tue “S. O. 8.” Cann 


HE glad news brought by Sweeney 
proved to be authentic, for the fol- 


lowing morning the Moulton put to 
sea and the Fighting Four were again afloat, 
thirsting for new adventures. 

The slight damage which the cruiser had 
sustained in the fight with the Breslin had 
been quickly repaired by the large force of 
mechanics and shipwrights at the navy yard, 
and the spunky warship was as good as new. 
Brand-new armor plates had been riveted 
on to the part of the bow which had been 
hit by a shell from the raider, and the few 
other bruises which the Moulton had received 
from the gunners of the Breslin had been 
eradicated. 

Soon after the American coastline faded 
in the western horizon, Captain Baker sum- 
moned Jed to his quarters. The captain 
came quickly to the matter at hand. 

“Harris,” he said, ‘I am happy to in- 
form you that you have been raised to 
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first-class seaman as a reward for your excel- 
lent service in Mexico, and for your fine 
conduct on board the Breslin. Lieutenant- 
Commander Harvey rendered me a full report 
of your work after the German prisoners 
revolted, and this report is now in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Navy.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ was all that Jed could 
stammer, but his face revealed his delight. 

“And that is not all,’ resumed Captain 
Baker with a smile. ‘“‘The Congress of the 
United States has voted you a medal of honor 
for bravery in action, having in mind your 
work in Mexico, and the superior courage 
displayed by you when you dealt so success- 
fully with the German officer aboard the 
Breslin.” 

Captain Baker removed an object wrapped 
with tissue paper from a little cardboard 
box, and handed it to Jed. It was the 
medal, and the boy held it like a child who 
has been given a new toy. He was simply 
stunned with delight. He did retain enough 
presence of mind to salute, and was about 
to turn away and leave the cabin, when 
Captain Baker said: 

“T have not finished, young man. You 
have been promoted to first-class seaman, 
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but if I had my way I’d make you an ensign, 
for you deserve it. But of course there 
are rigid rules of the navy that must be 
observed if we are to have any discipline 
at all. It will probably please you to know 
that your friends, Tom and Phil, have also 
been raised to first-class seamen for their 
splendid assistance to you in Mexico. For 
the sixth time in the last ten years we have 
attempted to make John Sweeney a petty 
officer, and for the sixth time he has refused 
to be promoted. Boy, I am glad that you 
and your friends are members of my crew.” 

Captain Baker swung to his desk and 
busied himself with some papers, and Jed 
saluted again and withdrew. 

The others of the Fighting Four were 
delighted when Jed told them of the result 
of the interview, and Tom and Phil gave the 
Brighton yell when they saw Jed’s medal. 
They repeated the yell with added vehemence 
when they learned of their promotion to 
first-class seamen. 

‘‘And, Sweeney, you sly old dog!” said Jed, 
‘the captain told me that you had dodged 
the petty-officer position again.” 

“Ves, I turned it down,” said the old 
sailor stubbornly, shaking his head. ‘‘I hope 
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that after a while the United States Navy 
chiefs will conclude that I mean what I say 
when I tell them that I refuse to be anything 
else but just plain John Sweeney, first-class 
seaman.” 

The next morning the Moulton rejomed 
the American fleet, and Sweeney was quick 
to pick up first-hand information of prospec- 
tive movements of the Atlantic squadron. 

“The entire squadron,’ he said, ‘will 
move right away for the North Sea. We 
are needed there to reinforce the work of the 
British fleet with our first-line battleships, 
battle cruisers, armored cruisers, scout cruisers 
and torpedo boats.” 

‘“That will leave the eastern coast of the 
United States unprotected, will it not?” 
said Tom. 

“Not at all,” replied Sweeney. ‘‘The 
United States has made arrangements with 
Japan to patrol the Pacific Ocean and Asiatic 
waters. This has released our Pacifie ‘and 
Asiatic squadrons for work in the Atlantic.” 

In a few hours Sweeney’s prediction as 
to the movement of the fleet was verified. 
The squadron began to move in fine battle 
array across the Atlantic. The warships 
steamed at high speed in four columns, and 
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in the lead were battle cruisers, armored 
cruisers, scout cruisers and torpedo boats. 

The fleet was complete in every detail. 
In addition to the fighting craft there were 
repair ships, or floating machine shops, to 
repair the hulls and machinery of the vessels 
of the fleet; ammunition ships, carrying 
reserve ammunition and torpedoes; fuel ships 
with large supplies of coal and oil to refill 
bunkers and oil tanks of vessels; destroyer 
tenders, loaded with supplies, ammunition 
and torpedoes for destroyers; hospital ships 
with staffs of surgeons, physicians and nurses 
to care for sick and wounded; mine depot 
ships, equipped with large supplies of mines 
to be used in active service against an enemy; 
mine-laying ships, specially fitted for the 
dangerous work of laying mines, and gun- 
boats and tugs for miscellaneous uses. 

“We are certainly equipped to the last 
word,” said Jed enthusiastically to his friends 
as he pointed to the imposing array of battle- 
ships and their auxiliary craft. 

‘“‘Preparedness—that’s us!” said Sweeney 
in a tone of satisfaction. 

The speedy voyage across the Atlantic 
was full of interest for the Brighton boys. 
Half way across the fleet met a Canadian 
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hospital ship which was being escorted by 
two English warships. The hospital ship 
was returning to Montreal with more than 
two thousand wounded Canadians aboard. 

The American and British warships ex- 
changed salutes. The American jackies 
cheered and waved their caps at the con- 
valescing Canadian soldiers on the decks of 
the hospital ship. 

The fleet met and passed a score or more 
of merchant ships which were all equipped 
with guns and expert gunners. Two of the 
ships had encountered submarines, but had 
escaped. One of these vessels, the Betty, 
from New Orleans, reported to the fleet 
that she had sunk a submarine with a well- 
directed shot from a five-inch gun in her bow. 

At last the American fleet entered the 
submarine zone, and the Fighting Four were 
thrilled with the knowledge that they had 
reached the principal field of operation of the 
German submarines. 

The fleet threw out every precaution against 
possible attack from the bloodhounds of the 
deep. Scores of searchlights swept every 
inch of the surrounding sea, and scout cruisers 
and torpedo boats scurried about on the 
alert for periscopes. Battleships of the 
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first line, battle cruisers, and armored cruisers 
pursued a zig-zag course so they could not 
be made easy marks for torpedoes. Look- 
outs kept up a tireless watch, and gunners 
remained on duty all night. 

Dawn was just breaking when the wire- 
less on the Moulton buzzed frantically. 

“An §.0.5S., boys!’ exclaimed Sweeney, 
“T know I am not mistaken. There is 
trouble somewhere near us.” 

A few minutes later Captain Baker signaled 
to the flagship of the fleet and received in- 
structions of some kind, for the Moulton 
soon afterward pointed her nose to the 
southward, and sped away from the fleet 
with throbbing engines. Two torpedo boats 
accompanied her. 

The mission of the Moulton and the torpedo 
boats became known quickly. Twenty miles 
away an American ship, carrying army sup- 
plies, .was being attacked by a German 
cruiser and a German submarine. ‘The 
gun crew of the American vessel’ were working 
like heroes, but the odds were too great 
for them to combat. The captain of the 
Yankee ship had sent out a wireless for 
assistance. The reply from the Moulton 
had been: 

“Hold on! Stick! We are coming!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE RESCUE 


‘TL Moulton and two destroyers 


covered the distance to the scene 
of battle in a remarkably short space 
of time. 

Captain Baker leveled his glasses and 
could make out the German cruiser circling 
about the ‘American ammunition ship; the 
submarine had evidently received warning 
of the nearness of the destroyers for she was 
rapidly submerging. 

“Get that U-boat first!’ directed Captain 
Baker. 

Four of the six-inch guns spoke, and a 
great geyser of water spurted upward as 
one of the shells landed on top of the sub- 
marine. 

“It was a hit,” cried Jed. ‘That U-boat 
will never do any more damage to anybody.” 

Captain Baker now directed his attention 
to the German cruiser which was steaming 
away at full speed. The German captain 
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realized evidently the folly of remaining 
and contending with such a superior force. 

“Throw salvos from the ten-inch guns into 
her,” instructed Captain Baker from his 
place in the conning tower. The guns 
crashed, and even the cool captain chuckled 
with joy when he noted the result of the 
shots through his glasses. One of the shells 
burst in the fore-turret of the enemy, and 
put the crews of the guns out of commission. 
Another shell wrecked an after-turret and a 
third shell disabled the steering gear of the 
German cruiser. 

“Splendid shooting!’ exclaimed Captain 
Baker to a subordinate officer. ‘‘This is 
what I call first-class naval efficiency.” 

All this had occurred without the enemy 
firing a shot. With her steering gear crippled, 
the German cruiser was now drifting aim- 
lessly, and the two American destroyers 
closed in to finish up their prey. 

“See the destroyers go in, Jed!” shouted 
Sweeney. “They will soon make short 
work of the German.” 

At close range, the destroyers dropped 
shell after shell into the enemy cruiser. The 
cruiser fired back with her broadside guns, 
but inflicted very little damage. A shell 
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started an armor plate on the water-line, 
amidships of the enemy, causing the bunkers 
to be flooded on the port side, giving her a 
heavy list in that direction. The German 
captain made several unsuccessful attempts 
to right her by opening valves and admitting 
water on the other side. Suddenly the 
sea reached her lower gun ports and poured 
into her. 

‘Look!’ cried Jed, clutching Sweeney’s 
arm. ‘‘The German cruiser is going down.” 

“Right you are,” replied Sweeney, ‘‘and 
she’s going down fast.” 

At that moment the German ship literally 
turned turtle and sank, covering the sea 
with wreckage and struggling human beings. 

Captain Baker and the commanders of the 
destroyers lost no time in sending small 
boats to pick up the survivors. About one 
hundred German sailors were saved from 
the sea, and they were sad and uncomfort- 
able objects indeed when they were brought 
aboard the Moulton. Among them was 
the captain of the ship, and the minute he 
stepped aboard he flew into a great rage, 
shaking his fist in the face of Captain Baker. 

“You American coward!’ he hissed in 
imperfect nglish, “the Kaiser will make 
you pay well for this before you get through.” 
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“Take him below and give him some dry 
clothing,” ordered Captain Baker, ignoring 
the insulting language of the vanquished 
German captain. 

Some time later, Captain Baker observed 
to Lieutenant-Commander Harvey: ‘What 
a difference there is between this German 
captain and the one in command of the 
raider Breslin! The latter accepted defeat 
like a man, while the former acts like a school- 
boy who has lost his top.” 

“‘T suppose it takes a lot of different kind 
of people to make a world,” replied Harvey 
philosophically. 

“T believe you are right, Harvey,’ said 
the captain. 

Captain Baker sent Lieutenant-Commander 
Harvey aboard the American ammunition 
ship to ascertain the extent of her damage. 
The ship was the Ludlow, enroute from 
New York to France. The captain of the 
Ludlow told Harvey that a few hours after 
the vessel had entered the danger zone a 
lookout sighted the German cruiser and 
submarine on the port bow. The cruiser 
fired a shot which missed the American 
ship by only a few yards. The submarine 
launched a torpedo, but the Yankee ship 
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was taking a zig-zag course and the torpedo 
missed the vessel. Realizing his extreme 
peril, the American captain immediately sent 
out a wireless call for assistance. 

In the meantime the gun crew of the 
American began to exchange shots with the 
two German war craft. The chief gunner 
of the steamship opened fire at a range of 
nine thousand yards, but all of the shots 
fell short. The submarine kept maneuvering 
to keep out of range of the steamship’s 
guns, at the same time maintaining a running 
fire in an effort to disable them. 

After the fight had been in progress about 
ten minutes several shots struck the ship, 
wounding four men. A shell knoeked over 
a funnel and set fire to a small boat. The 
enemy were closing in on the steamship when 
the United States cruiser Moulton spoke from 
the distance with her big guns. 

Lieutenant Harvey congratulated the 
steamship captain for his plucky fight and 
asked him if he needed any assistance in 
getting his ship into a French port. The | 
captain replied that he would like the escort 
of a torpedo boat through the danger zone. 
But Captain Baker did better than that; 
he sent two torpedo craft along with the 
vessel. 
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When the Moulton arrived back with the 
fleet, Captain Baker was praised by the 
admiral for his part in the achievement of 
putting a German submarine and cruiser 
out of commission. 

The survivors from the German cruiser 
were transferred to a passing British warship. 

The Fighting Four were mightily pleased 
with their experience. 

“The Moulton is a good ship to be on, 
isn’t she, fellows?” said Jed with enthusiasm. 

“Tm perfectly satisfied,’ announced Tom. 
“We certainly cannot complain that it has 
been monotonous since we came aboard.” 

“Precious little monotony we will have 
while we have a fighter like Captain Baker 
in command,” said Sweeney. ‘‘He has 
one of the coolest heads in the American 
navy, and if there is important work to be 
done, you can wager that he will be the 
gentleman picked to do it.”’ 


The stars were fading and black night 
was giving place to glorious day when the 
American fleet steamed into the North Sea. 
They had been in wireless touch with several 
British ships, and after the mists of the 
morning had retreated before the rays of the 
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sun, the Fighting Four saw spread before 
them on the blue waters, a big division of 
the great English fleet which for many 
months had kept the proud battle squadrons 
of the German Empire bottled up. 

There were dreadnoughts and cruisers, 
gunboats, destroyers and torpedo boats, and 
numerous submarines and fleet auxiliary ships. 

The Britishers celebrated the arrival of the 
American warships with a gun salute and 
the playing of the “Star Spangled Banner” 
by dozens of naval bands. American flags 
floated side by side with British ensigns 
from the mastheads of the English fighting 
craft. The American fleet replied in kind, 
and the noise of the friendly cannonading 
was deafening. 

“My! What a racket!” screeched Tom, 
trying to make his voice heard above the din. 
“T believe the Kaiser can hear this in Berlin.” 

Sweeney grinned, and placing his mouth 
close to Tom’s ear, shouted: 

“The Kaiser is certain to hear something 
mighty soon, now that the English fleet has 
been reinforced by the fighting craft of the 
United States.” 

The Moulton and other armored cruisers 
of the American fleet were assigned to work 
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with English cruisers of their own class. 
These vessels formed a great cruiser squadron 
which constantly maneuvered in advance 
of the main fleet, searching for signs of the 
enemy. 

There was constant danger that a German 
squadron might slip out into the open under 
cover of one of the dense fogs which fre- 
quently blanket the North Sea. 

Already the Germans had twice succeeded 
in doing this, but they were driven back 
to their base with heavy loss. 

The cruiser squadron was also on the 
alert for blockade-runners, enemy craft that 
desired to get through so they could prey 
upon shipping or bombard enemy seaports. 

Captain Mandrake of the British cruiser 
Yorkshire, was a guest of Captain Baker 
one day while target practice was going on. 
The British commander was frankly amazed 
at the gunnery of the American jackies. 

“Captain Baker, you Americans are the 
world’s best gunners,” he declared. ‘How 
do you train them in such a short time?” 

““Yes, we have the best gunners in the 
world,” admitted Captain Baker proudly. 
“Somehow the atmosphere of the United 
States seems to breed good gunnery. The 
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average young American has an eye like an 
eagle and a hand as steady as a vise; his 
brain works like lightning. And _ besides, 
over in America we train boys to think for 
themselves and allow development of indi- 
viduality.” 

“T believe you, Captain,” said Captain 
Mandrake, as he cast his eyes admiringly 
over the splendid crew of the Moulton. 

Two days after this conversation there 
dawned a most beautiful morning over the 
North Sea. The water was almost as calm 
as that of a New Hampshire lake, and fleecy 
clouds skimmed across a sky of turquoise 
blue. White-winged gulls flew low over 
the water in search of their morning meal. 

“What a wonderful day!’ observed Jed 
to Sweeney. 

“‘T never saw a finer on the sea,” replied 
the old seaman, drawing in a full breath 
of the bracing morning air. ‘‘It’s hard to 
believe,” he added gravely, ‘‘that the world 
is at war on a day like this. And yet, maybe 
inside of an hour we will be plunged into 
battle.” 

The words of the old sailor seemed 
prophetic, for a half hour later, a scout 
cruiser wirelessed to the flagship of the 
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Allied cruiser fleet that a German squadron 
had been sighted close at hand. 

The entire cruiser fleet immediately pre- 
pared for action; the commander sent a 
seaplane soaring aloft to obtain more data 
on the enemy. Then he formed his squadron 
in battle array. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THe Battle 


HE boom of big guns reverberated 
over the water, indicating that the 


scout cruisers of the Allied fleet had 
already come in contact with the scouts 
of the enemy. 

The flier hovering in his aircraft over the 
flagship signaled that the enemy were advanc- 
ing in force, and the commander formed his 
cruisers in two lines and rushed to the aid 
of his scouts. 

The flagship St. George headed the two lines 
of speeding cruisers, while directly behind 
came the United States armored cruiser 
Moulton and the British armored cruiser 
Wallace. Other cruisers of the Allied fleet 
followed, while fully ten miles in the rear 
were the big dreadnoughts and battle cruisers. 
The admiral had already received word by 
wireless of the presence of the enemy and 
he was speeding his big ships to the aid of 
the cruisers. Everything was being rapidly 
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staged for one of the biggest sea battles of 
the war. 

Jed and Sweeney were at their places 
beside the big guns in the forward turret, 
while Tom and Phil were stationed at the 
starboard broadside guns with other members 
of gun crews. 

It was the most exciting period for the 
boys since they had joined the navy. They 
realized that their past experiences on the 
sea would pale in insignificance beside the 
events which were shortly to transpire. 

“Sweeney, it looks as though we were 
going to have a clash with the enemy,” said 
Jed, peering excitedly through one of the 
slits in the turret. 

“T didn’t think the Germans would have 
the nerve!” exclaimed Sweeney. “Lad, if 
the Kaiser’s High Seas Fleet has really left 
the shelter of the canal and come out into 
the open, you’re going to see one of the most 
spectacular battles of all time. If you and 
I survive we will never forget it as long as 
we live!’ 

The cruiser fleet swept onward, taking a 
southeasterly direction so as to head the 
enemy off from his base. Gunners stood 
tense. and alert beside their machines of 
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destruction, and range-finders were getting 
the range of the enemy’s ships with the cool- 
ness of untroubled draftsmen in the office 
of an architect. 

‘‘There’s the enemy,” said Jed. ‘He is 
certainly out in force; look at all his ships!’ 

Sweeney whistled as he caught a glimpse of 
the foe. 

‘Jed, they came out this time with the 
honest-to-goodness intention of challenging 
our control of the seas. This will be some- 
thing more than a mere skirmish and attempt 
at blockade running; it’s the real thing or 
I am greatly mistaken. I wish ‘9 

Sweeney’s sentence was cut short by a 
sharp order of the gun captain for the gun- 
ners to man their guns. Five seconds later 
the flagship signaled for the cruisers to 
open fire at the German cruiser squadron. 

Fire was begun almost simultaneously by 
both squadrons, the range being. eighteen 
thousand five hundred yards. 

Then it seemed to the Fighting Four that 
there was inaugurated a trio of infernos— 
on the surface of the sea, under the sea and 
in the air over the mastheads and funnels 
of the contesting squadrons. 

Huge guns hurled tons of steel against 
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the armored flanks of quivering naval levia- 
thans; airplanes dropped bombs on _ the 
decks of cruisers; treacherous submarines 
crept stealthily under the water, rising at 
intervals to launch carriers of destruction 
against the steel plates of contending vessels, 
and torpedo boats skulked about watching 
for an opportunity to rush in and finish a 
crippled foe. 

The redoubtable commander of the Allied 
cruiser fleet stood in the conning tower of 
his flagship, unmindful of the shells which 
screeched over and about his ship. He 
lost not a whit of his calm when the German 
squadron concentrated a terrific fire on the 
British cruiser Wallace, which quickly sank, 
depriving the fleet of one of its staunchest 
ships. ‘ 

“Dig into the enemy!’ ordered the com- 
mander to his flotilla of torpedo destroyers. 
They dashed into the fight like unleashed 
bloodhounds, and avenged the destruction 
of the Wallace by blowmg up two enemy 
destroyers; then surrounding a badly battered 
German cruiser, they poured a galling fire 
into her. Suddenly this enemy ship burst 
into flame like a huge gasoline torch and 
went down. 
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At that moment the Moulton became 
engaged with a German cruiser, and Jed 
and Sweeney worked like Trojans beside 
the big guns in the forward turret. Every 
two minutes the guns sent armor-piercing 
shells tearing against the plates of the enemy, 
and the German replied spunkily. But 
superior American gunnery began to tell 
on the Kaiser’s man-of-war. Two ten-inch 
shells fired simultaneously from the. pair 
of guns in the forward turret struck the 
enemy just above the water-line on the 
port side aft and below her stern turret. 
They burst in the torpedo room, blowing a 
jagged hole in the starboard side, and setting 
the ship on fire. 

A six-inch shell landed on the after deck 
and exploded between decks; a three-inch 
shell burst in the coal-bunkers amidships, 
blowing up the deck and starting a second 
fire. 

“‘Great work, men!’ yelled Gun Captain 
Brooks. ‘We are blowing the enemy to 
pieces.” 

Brooks grinned with joy when the gun 
manned by Jed and Sweeney planted another 
ten-inch shell a few feet forward of the 
point where the pair of ten-inch shells had 
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entered the German ship. This shell struck 
the gun deck just under the after-barbette, 
passed through the side of the ship and 
exploded, killing more than a score of German 
sailors. 

The enemy ship fell away, heeling and 
blazing into the mist which was beginning 
to shroud the sea. A minute later there 
was a fearful detonation, followed by a 
vivid glare which died instantly. 

“The German blew up!” cried Sweeney 
triumphantly. ‘We have accounted for 
one of the Kaiser’s sea-fighters.”’ 

“And it did not take us long to do it 
either,’’ responded Jed proudly. ‘‘But look, 
Sweeney, our work seems to have just begun, 
for two German cruisers and a destroyer 
have closed in on us.” 

What the boy said was true; the Moulton 
now had entered an engagement with the 
odds greatly against her. The two cruisers 
concentrated their fire on the American 
warship, while the enemy destroyer hung 
off waiting for the right moment to rush in 
and deal deadly blows at close range. 

Captain Baker stood in the conning tower, 
issuing instructions to his crew. If there 
was ever a moment when the American 
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captain was proud of his men it was then, 
for every one of his jackies faced the situa- 
tion with remarkable coolness and bravery. 

“It’s three to one,” cried the captain, 
“but what’s three to one to a red-blooded 
American?” 

The American jackies answered their cap- 
tain with a shout and leaped to their guns 
with renewed vigor. 

It is probable that the crews of the two 
attacking German cruisers never before faced 
such a galling fire as now poured from the 
big guns of the Yankee. 

Rapidity, combined with accuracy, is the 
stock in trade of America in every line of 
endeavor, and this remarkable combination 
was now particularly exemplified in the gun- 
nery of the Moulton. 

It was as if the Moulton had suddenly 
become endowed with the brains and prowess 
of an invincible heavy-weight prize-ring cham- 
pion, aiming every blow at a vital spot. Tur- 
ret and broadside guns pumped destruction 
and death at the enemy. Every gun aboard 
the Moulton had now limbered up and was 
dealing terrific blows for Uncle Sam and the 
cause of democracy. Tom and Phil worked 
like madmen at the broadside guns, their 
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muscles taut under their dripping skins. 
The boys felt not the slightest fear when 
a three-inch shell exploded near them, killing 
one of their comrades and wounding two. 
So obsessed were they with the joy of battle 
that they did not even tum their heads 
when hospital attendants carried the wounded 
to the sick bay. Their attention was riveted 
on the operation of the guns—the guns which 
were serving notice on the Imperial Govern- 
ment that the United States was on the job. 

The enemy cruisers circled about the Moul- 
ton, sending shell after shell into the Yankee 
‘ship. But the deadly accuracy of Yankee 
gunnery began to be felt; a ten-inch pro- 
jectile tore into the engine room of one of 
the cruisers and exploded, putting the engines 
out of commission and killing a number of 
men. A broadside from the Moulton silenced 
three of the big guns of the other cruiser, 
and another broadside riddled the stacks 
of the German torpedo boat. The cruiser 
with the crippled engines drifted to the 
starboard of the Moulton, listing badly to 
port. A shell from one of the guns in the 
forward turret of the Yankee ship opened a 
wide hole just below the water line of the 
enemy ship, and she filled rapidly and sank. 
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The crew on the Moulton gave a rousing 
cheer. 

‘Another German ship accounted for by 
Uncle Sam!” yelled Jed gleefully as he swept 
the perspiration from his blackened brow. 

Just then a shell exploded against the 
turret with a deafening crash, and Sweeney 
fell backward to the floor, blood streaming 
over his face. 

In great alarm, Jed sprang to the aid of 
the old seaman, but Sweeney was quickly 
on his feet, with one of his hands pressed 
against his head. 

“Only a scratch,” he said. ‘“‘A piece of 
shell nipped a little piece out of my forehead.” 

The old sailor refused to go to the sick 
bay, so Jed bandaged up the wound with 
his handkerchief and Sweeney returned to 
his gun. 

In the meantime the other German cruiser 
showed signs that she had tasted sufficiently 
of Yankee gunnery, for she was heading 
away from the scene of conflict under full 
steam. The German torpedo boat was now 
having her hands full trying to escape from 
three British torpedo pach which.had borne 
down upon her. 

A sound like the, epurr of engines aloft 
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caused Jed to look skyward. What he saw 
made him shriek: 

“There is a Zeppelin poised over the 
Moulton, and she is in the act of dropping a 
bomb.” 


CHAPTER XX 
ABOARD THE TRAWLER 


HE crews of the aircraft guns on the 
Moulton had sighted the Zeppelin 
almost as quickly as Jed. 

These guns spoke with deadly accuracy, 
sending two shells against the gasbag of the 
big dirigible, just as a bomb was dropped 
from a basket suspended some distance below 
the aircraft. 

The gasbag of the Zeppelin burst into 
flames; the huge steel framework of the 
airship came tumbling downward, bringing 
with it the luckless crew. The bomb dropped 
from the basket of the Zeppelin fell harm- 
lessly into the sea several yards from the 
American cruiser. 

“T have read of Zeppelins coming down 
like that, Sweeney,” cried Jed, ‘‘but I never 
expected to see one.” 

“Nor I,” replied Sweeney, looking like a 
sea-fighter of old with his bandaged head. 

But the Allied fleet was by no means carry- 
ing off all the honors of the battle. The 
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Liverpool, one of the best ships in the Allied 
line, blew up, and three English torpedo 
boats were badly crippled. The American 
cruiser Murdock was badly damaged by shell 
fire, and was listing to starboard and in 
imminent danger of going down. 

At this juncture the peril of the Allied 
cruiser fleet became very great indeed, for 
the whole German High Seas Fleet hove in 


sight. 
“This is bad business, Jed!” exclaimed 
Sweeney. ‘“‘The entire German fleet has 


moved down upon us by the looks of things.” 

Matters certainly did look bad, for the 
great warships of the Kénig and Kaiser 
classes headed the German battleship line. 

“Tt does look serious, Sweeney,” said Jed 
dubiously, “but what is that heavy firing 
in our rear?” 

Sweeney whooped with joy as he scanned 
the sea astern. 

“Hurrah!” he yelled, “our main battle- 
ship fleet has come up and is now engaging 
the dreadnoughts and battle cruisers of the 
enemy.” 

It was true; the mighty guns of the biggest 
warcraft of the Allied fleet were now hurtling 
huge projectiles at the proudest ships of the 
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Imperial German Government. Foremost 
in the line were two great American dread- 
noughts, the Lincoln and the Washington. 

The roar of the cannonade seemed to rock 
the seas and shake the heavens, as squadron 
after squadron of the Allied fleet maneuvered 
into position and fired furiously at the battle 
line of the enemy. It was a triumph of dis- 
cipline and seamanship such as had never 
before been witnessed in naval history. 

Jed and Sweeney yelled with joy when 
they saw the Lincoln drop three shells, one 
after another on to a three-funneled German 
battleship, setting her afire. 

‘““A little more medicine like that,” cried 
Sweeney, ‘“‘and the whole German fleet will 
turn tail and run for cover.” 

In a few minutes an enemy battle cruiser 
became disabled and limped out of the 
battle lie, only to fall prey to the Allied 
torpedo-boat flotilla, which quickly blew up 
the vessel. 

It soon became evident that the German 
admiral had concluded that he had tackled a 
bigger job than he could handle, for he gave 
the signal to retreat, and the enemy fleet 
fled away under full steam. 

The big ships of the Allied fleet continued 
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the chase for ten miles, but most of the 
enemy ships succeeded in getting away under 
the cover of a dense smoke screen which 
was thrown out by her torpedo boats. 

However, the cruisers and torpedo boats 
of the Allies steamed swiftly forward in 
the hope of overtaking some of the enemy 
ships. The torpedo boats did succeed in 
overtaking a light cruiser, and quickly sent 
her to the bottom. But the bulk of the 
shattered German fleet reached the safety 
of Heligoland. 

The Germans had been severely punished 
for their audacious attempt to wrest the 
control of the seas from the Allies. Six of 
their staunchest ships and two torpedo boats 
went down and several other vessels were 
badly damaged. It was impossible to esti- 
mate her loss in man-power, but it must 
have been fearful. The Allies lost three 
ships, and about fifteen hundred in killed 
and wounded. 

Fifty of the crew of the Moulton were 
killed and seventy wounded. Jed, Tom 
and Phil escaped without a scratch, and 
Sweeney speedily recovered from his slight 
head-wound. Indeed, the old sailor was 
mighty proud of his wound. 
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“Tf those Germans expect to kill me,” 
he said with a grin, ‘‘they will have to aim 
at some other place beside my head. The 
biggest shell in the world wouldn’t make 
more than a dent in my skull.” 

“Didn’t it hurt when the shell-fragment 
struck you?” inquired Tom. 

“Not a bit of it,” replied Sweeney. ‘“‘I 
wouldn’t have known that I had been hit 
if the blood hadn’t blinded me. If I never 
get a worse wound than that you will never 
hear me kick.”’ 

Although the Moulton had been in the 
thickest of the fight she had escaped serious 
damage. A few plates were ripped off above 
the water line, and one of her stacks was 
riddled by shell fire, but these were quickly 
repaired. 

The wounded of the fleet were placed 
aboard hospital ships, while those of the 
warships that had sustained serious damage 
were escorted to drydocks at navy yards 
on the Scottish coast. Inside of twenty- 
four hours, a landlubber could not have 
told that the fleet had been in action. 

During the days that followed the fleet 
redoubled its vigilance. Scout cruisers pried 
about close to enemy waters, and Allied 
seaplanes made almost constant observations. 
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“Do you think it likely that the Germans 
will venture another attack soon?’ Jed asked 
Sweeney. 

“Not right away,” replied Sweeney. ‘The 
punishment they received was too severe. 
We have amply demonstrated that it will 
not be such an easy job to wrest the control 
of the sea from the Allies. We are too 
strong for them, and the advent of American 
gunnery into the situation has upset the 
calculations of the naval strategists of the 
German Empire.” 

‘‘Why is it, Sweeney, that the Germans 
excel in land warfare, but appear to be 
terribly lame on the sea?”’ inquired Jed. 

“The reason is just this,” replied Sweeney. 
“Tt takes centuries to breed a seafaring 
people, and the Germans have never been 
keen followers of the sea. The Americans 
and English have always been at home on 
the brine. They can fight just as well on 
sea as they can on land.” 

‘“‘T suppose the German fleet is perfectly 
safe now that it has reached the protection 
of Heligoland,” suggested the boy. 

‘Yes, the German government has made 
the island of Heligoland virtually invincible,” 
replied the old sailor. ‘‘This island, forty 
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miles from the mouth of the River Elbe, 
is less than two miles long and not more 
than a half mile wide, but to-day it is un- 
doubtedly stronger than Gibraltar. It bristles 
with fortifications which are equipped with 
guns of a caliber sufficient to batter any 
fleet to pieces in short order. These defenses 
guard the approach to the famous Kiel 
Canal in which are bottled up the Kaiser’s 
fleets.” 

“Could our fleet not make a dash into 
the canal and rout out the enemy?” asked 
Jed. 

“We might do it,”’ replied Sweeney doubt- 
fully, ‘‘but it would be at a terrible sacrifice. 
We would not only have to contend with 
the defenses of Heligoland, but there are 
other dangers which might bring about the 
destruction of our fleet. The waters about 
Heligoland are sown with mines, and sub- 
marines and aircraft are ever on the 
watch.” 

“Tt certainly presents a grave situation,” 
admitted Jed. 

“Tt does, lad,” said Sweeney, ‘‘but there 
are some brainy men in the American and 
English naval service, and no doubt they 
will find a way out before very long.” 
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Two days after the contest between the 
Allied and German fleets, Jed and Sweeney 
were assigned to the torpedo trawler Atkins. 

The Atkins was commissioned to find and 
destroy a mine field which had slipped its 
moorings and drifted into the main channel 
of the North Sea. Already a Norwegian 
ship and a Dutch merchantman had run 
afoul of the field, and were sent to the bottom. 
The field not only constituted a menace to 
the Allied fleet, but to all shipping. The 
assignment of Jed and Sweeney to the Atkins 
was only temporary and they were delighted 
with the promise of further adventure. 

For three days the Atkins scraped the sea 
with mine grapples, without any luck what- 
ever. The crew of the mine trawler were 
a happy-go-lucky lot and made light of the 
dangers of their work. They varied this 
work with fishing for herring, haddock, and 
flatfish, with which the North Sea abounds. 
Jed and Sweeney were delighted to get fresh 
fish, after partaking for several weeks of the 
cut-and-dried rations of the navy. 

On the third night of the trawler’s search, 
the sea was bathed in gorgeous moonlight, 
and a light whispering breeze blew over the 
water. 
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“This is great!’ exclaimed Jed, his face 
aglow with delight. ‘‘Sweeney, I’d like to 
follow this life for the rest of my days.” 

“Tt satisfies me pretty well,’ replied 
Sweeney contentedly. ‘This is ndeed peace- 
ful after the big sea battle.” 

Just then an object loomed up ahead of 
the trawler, and Jed placed a warning hand 
on the shoulder of the old seaman. 

There was a vivid flash off the port bow 
of the boat, followed by a roar. A shell 
screamed aboard the trawler, exploding amid- 
ships, wounding two sailors. 

“‘Tt’s an enemy submarine!” yelled Sweeney. 
‘‘And she’s shelling this trawler. Good 
night! I see our finish!” 


CHAPTER XXI 
PRISONERS 


T short range, the submarine threw 
shell after shell into the trawler. 

The little craft replied with a few 
shots, but the gunners were quickly killed 
or wounded by exploding shells. The little 
boat was now in flames, and those of the 
crew that were unwounded leaped into the 
sea. 
“Come, Jed,” cried Sweeney, “‘this is no 
place for us; we must take our chances 
in the water.” 

The old sailor seized a wooden grating and 
tossed it into the sea. Then he and Jed 
leaped overboard and grasped the grating. 

“We can keep afloat quite a while by 
hanging to this,” said Sweeney encouragingly. 
““We have a fairly good chance of being 
picked up by some passing vessel.” 

The U-boat could be seen maneuvering 
around the mine trawler, which was now a 
blazing wreck. The burning craft shed a: 
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ruddy light for a considerable distance over 
the water. 

‘“‘Look! the Huns have lowered a boat 
and seem to be searching around for sur- 
vivors,” exclaimed Jed. 

The boy was correct; a small boat had left 
the side of the submarine and was cruising 
about, as if searching for something. 

“T’ve always associated inhumanity with 
submariné commanders,” observed Sweeney; 
“but you never can tell!” 

The German sailors in the small boat had 
evidently caught sight of Jed and Sweeney, 
for the craft was now coming toward them. 

“No use trying to escape,” advised 
Sweeney. ‘‘Anyway, it is better to be made 
prisoners than to perish out here in the 
water.” 

The small boat came alongside the grating 
and Jed and Sweeney were pulled, dripping 
and shivering into the craft. Two others 
of the trawler’s crew were picked up. One 
was a negro cook and the other a stoker. 

‘“‘T guess the rest of the poor fellows have 
perished,”’ said Jed. 

“Tt looks that way,” replied Sweeney. 
“We are lucky to be alive.” 

“What is to become of us now, do you 
suppose?”’ asked Jed. 
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“We are prisoners of war,’’ replied Sweeney, 
trying to speak cheerfully. “We may not 
see the fleet again until after the war; any- 
way, we are out of the fight for the present.” 

“Probably we will be taken to a prison 
pen,’ suggested Jed. 

“No doubt about it,” replied Sweeney. 
“And, judging from what I have heard, 
Eeeniagi prison Pee are not very pleasant 
places.” 

When the small boat reached the sub- 
marine, the prisoners were bundled aboard 
the U-boat with little ceremony. Jed and 
Sweeney had often been aboard American 
submarines at Whitcomb’s Point, so this 
craft presented little of novelty for them. 

The U-boat began to move swiftly after 
the small boat had been lifted aboard. The 
craft made no effort to submerge, and this 
was quickly noticed by the watchful Jed. 

“Why don’t we submerge?” he asked the 
old sailor. 

“T imagine the craft is near its base, and 
has little fear of being attacked,” replied 
Sweeney. “I have no doubt but that we 
will be soon ashore.”’ 

An officer in the uniform of a German 
ensign approached the pair and said in 
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English that the captain of the submarine 
desired their presence. 

The captain of the U-boat was a short 
fat German with hard blue eyes and dissipated 
face. His cabin was fitted up with all the 
luxury of the lounge of a fashionable club. 
There was a sideboard well stocked with 
liquors and the finest brands of cigars. There 
were soft rugs on the floor and tapestries 
and fine oil paintings on the walls. 

The captain was bending over some charts 
when the two Americans were ushered into 
his presence. 

He turned his hard, unwinking eyes upon 
the captives. 

“You are Americans?” he said, a sneer 
twisting his cruel lips. 

“Yes, we are Americans, and proud of it,” 
announced Jed, looking fearlessly into the 
expressionless eyes of the Teuton. 

“You are proud of it, are you?” said the 
Teuton with a laugh which contained no 
mirth. ‘Well, you may not be so proud 
of it after we are through with you. It 
just happens that you two chaps are the 
first Americans we have captured since your 
beloved country poked her nose into this war. 
We are very glad to get hold of you. You 
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will be Exhibit A—the first American pris- 
oners! Believe me, you will arouse interest. 
Just what they will do with you or what 
torture may be in store for you I cannot say.” 

The two Americans made no reply, but 
the contempt expressed in their faces en- 
raged the submarine commander. 

“What were you doing out there anyway 
when we came upon your boat?” he demanded. 

“We were trying to pick up the mines which 
some of your cowardly countrymen had 
planted in the channels of ocean traffic,” 
replied Jed quickly. 

The captain tightened his fingers until the 
nails bit into the palms and he bit his loose 
lower lip. His florid face purpled with rage. 

“How dare you talk like that!’ he snarled. 
“Tf I gave you your just deserts I’d have 
you thrown overboard. I'll see that they 
make it hot for you at the prison camp. 
Ensign, take them away.” 

The ensign escorted Jed and Sweeney 
to their quarters in the forward part of the 
boat. 

“Wasn’t he a dear, sweet soul?” said 
Jed to Sweeney as soon as they were alone. 

“You are right he was, lad,” replied 
Sweeney. ‘“‘I guess it’s because there are so 
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many ‘dear sweet souls’ like him in Ger- 
many that the whole world has turned against 
that nation.” 

‘““He was pretty mad, wasn’t he, when I 
twitted him about his cowardly country- 
men?’’ said Jed smiling at the recollection. 

‘““He was as mad as a hatter,” agreed the 
old sailor, “but, lad, you must not take 
chances like that again; I thought for a 
minute he was going to shoot you.” 

“T did speak a little rashly, I guess,” 
said Jed penitently; ‘“‘but my indignation 
got the better of me. Did you hear him 
say he was going to have us put to the torture 
when we landed?” 

“That was pure bluff,’ said Sweeney. 
“T haven’t any expectation that we will be 
treated like kings or millionaires when we 
get ashore, but I refuse to believe we will 
be used: any worse than other prisoners of 
war.” 

Close to dawn the same officer who had 
escorted them to the captain’s cabin came 
into the quarters of the captives. 

“You are going ashore now, and must be 
blindfolded,” he announced. He bound a 
thick cloth about the eyes of each of the 
prisoners and led them to the deck. 
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““Why were we blindfolded?” Jed managed 
to whisper to Sweeney. 

“For the good reason that the Germans 
do not wish two very observing American 
jackies to take mental notes of their naval 
base,”’ replied the old sailor in a low tone. 

The next instant the captives were roughly 
bundled into a small boat which was rowed 
shoreward. 

“Tf I am not mistaken, Jed,” said Sweeney, 
““we will soon see the inside of a German 
prison camp.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


In THE Prison CAMP 


were placed aboard a train, and 
soon after the train started their 
bandages were removed. 

The pair saw that they were under guard 
of two German sailors armed with Mauser 
rifles. The negro cook and stoker who were 
picked up by the small boat of the submarine 
were nowhere to be seen. 

“What do you suppose has become of the 
two other Americans rescued by the U-boat?” 
said Jed to Sweeney. 

“The German commander may force them 
to work on the U-boat,’ replied Sweeney. 
“You cannot blame me for thinking that, 
when you recollect how the Huns have 
exacted forcible labor from the Belgians.” 

The prisoners found plenty to interest 
them as the train sped inland. Every- 
where were signs of war activity plus the 
much-heralded German efficiency. Scores 
of trains loaded with sailors, marines, and 
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army and naval supplies rushed by on their 
way to the coast. On roadways, the Ameri- 
cans caught frequent glimpses of large forces 
of infantry and cavalry. 

“Every inch of Germany seems to be at 
war,” exclaimed Jed. “I can understand 
now what is meant by German efficiency.” 

“Tt’s German efficiency, all right,’ said 
Sweeney, “but in the end it will avail the 
German people nothing. When their great 
military organization begins to crack, it will 
suddenly crumble all to pieces.” 

“Look at those big guns!’ suddenly ex- 
claimed Jed. ‘Why, there must be a thou- 
sand of them, and they are all brand new.” 

The boy pointed to a train of flat cars 
which was just passing. On each car were 
unmounted guns of great caliber; all were 
painted a war gray. 

“They are on their way to the coast de- 
fenses probably,” said Sweeney. “The Ger- 
mans have a suspicion that one of these fine 
days the Allied fleet will make a dash for the 
Kiel Canal and they are evidently preparing 
for just such an emergency.” 

“The German gun plants,” said Jed, ‘must 
be turning out big guns like chain lightning.” 

“No doubt about it,’ agreed Sweeney. 
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“The Krupp works and allied factories have 
gun-making down to a science, but just 
wait until the American air fleet gets busy. 
I will wager that there will be considerable 
of a hitch in gun manufacture when the 
Yankee bomb droppers get to work.” 

“T hope so,” said Jed with a sigh. ‘“‘Where 
do you suppose they are taking us?’’ he 
asked. 

“To some prison camp not far from the 
coast, I should judge,’’. returned Sweeney. 
“The Huns probably maintain a camp near 
the coast for the internment of the crews of 
enemy merchantmen and warcraft.” 

After progressing for about eight miles, 
the train stopped, and the guards signified 
that the Americans were to get off. Jed 
and Sweeney saw that they had reached a 
small village. 

As they passed through the main street 
of the town under guard, a crowd of women, 
children, and old men followed, jeering. 

The pair and their guards soon came to 
the prison camp. It comprised several acres, 
and was enclosed by a high board fence on 
the top of which were strung many wires 
constantly charged with an electric current 
of high voltage. 
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The prisoners were searched in a guard, 
house at the main gate. The searching was 
done by two petty officers, and before the 
work was finished a German naval lieutenant 
bustled into the place and pompously 
addressed some questions in German to his 
subordinates. It was quickly shown that 
the questions concerned the prisoners, for 
the lieutenant turned to Jed and Sweeney 
and spoke to them. 

“So, you are the two Americans we have 
been waiting for,’ he said roughly. ‘‘You 
are our first American guests here, and I 
want to say I am glad to meet you.” The 
German laughed brutally. 

“T assure you that the pleasure is ail 
yours,”’ snapped back Jed, his high American 
spirit getting the better of his judgment. 

“Ts that so?” replied the officer sarcastic- 
ally. “Before I am through with you, 
you will indeed be very sorry you ever met 
me. We have made especial arrangements 
for the sons of Uncle Sam at this prison 
camp. We have understood you are fiends 
for work. You'll get all the work you want, 
I assure you.” 

The Americans were led into the enclosure 
where there were shacks and tents for the 
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housing of a thousand or more prisoners of 
war. They represented almost every branch 
of the sea service of the Allies. There were 
men from British, French, Russian and Italian 
merchant ships which had been torpedoed 
by submarines, and sailors from almost every 
country at war with Germany. 

The Americans were assigned to a roomy 
hut which had one other occupant, a cheerful 
but sadly emaciated English sailor. 

‘““What ho, mates!’ he greeted the Ameri- 
eans with a wry smile. ‘Where did the 
blighters pick you up?” 

They told him of the sea fight and of their 
own capture by the submarine. 

“Yanks is it ye are?”’ exclaimed the Briton. 
“Lor blymee, Mr. Kaiser might as well 
throw up ’is ’ands! The Yanks is ’ere!”’ 

“How long have you been in the prison 
camp?” asked Jed. 

“For ’most a year, matie.”’ 

“Why don’t you try to escape?” 

“T vally me life, matie, even if these 
blighters never treat me to a dish of fried 
fish, washed down with ’alf-and-’alf! Lor 
lumme! ’Ow I'll feed when I get back to 
Blackfriars again! I s’y—talking about escap- 
ing, pipe them there sentries! They’re on 
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duty night and day, and they’d rather shoot 
than eat, sure as me name’s Sam Morgan!’ 

The Englishman pointed to a number of 
German sailors who at intervals were pacing 
along a platform at the top of the board 
fence. The sentries carried Mauser rifles, 
equipped with bayonets sharpened to razor 
points. 

“Every other day,” said Morgan, “‘some- 
body tries to get over the fence, and then 
the sentries shoot to kill. It’s fine sport 
for ’em! And even if you should succeed 
in reaching the top o’ the fence you’d have 
the live wires to contend with. No, maties, 
I wouldn’t try it if I were you.” 

Late that afternoon a guard escorted Jed 
and Sweeney to the guard-house, where they 
were again confronted by the lieutenant 
who had met them on their arrival. 

“T’m going to put you two fellows on the 
night shift in the prison munition plant,” 
he said roughly. 

The rage of the two Americans burst into 
flame at this announcement. 

“You mean that we are to help make 
munitions that will be used to kill our country- 
men?” inquired Jed chokingly. 

“Exactly,” replied the officer with a cruel 
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laugh. ‘I am going to set you two American 
dogs to making shells for the German navy.”’ 

Jed’s right fist shot out like a catapult 
and caught the German lieutenant on the 
point of the jaw. The officer fell over back- 
ward, overturning a chair in his fall. Two 
guards rushed forward and seized the Ameri- 
cans. The lieutenant was now on his feet, 
his eyes blazing with rage. There was a 
large purplish mark on his chin where Jed’s 
fist had landed. 

‘“Shoot—” he began. Then on second 
thought he revised his command: “To the 
post with the American dogs! Ill teach 
them to strike a German officer.” 

The arms of the Americans were twisted 
behind their backs and tied with a rope. 
They were taken to the prison yard, and 
led each to a post and backed against it; 
wooden blocks were brought from the guard- 
house and the prisoners were made to stand 
on the blocks while their hands were tied 
as high as possible to the post. 

“Tll make you two Yankees holler for 
mercy,” snarled the German officer. With 
a vicious kick he removed the blocks from 
under the feet of the captives so that they 
were left suspended by the wrists with their 
feet off the ground. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THe ESCAPE 


indescribable torture, then blissful un- 
consclousness came. 

When Jed opened his eyes, he found 
Sweeney bending over him chafing his arms. 
He tried to rise, but a great pain shot across 
his shoulders and he fell back. 

““Don’t try to move ‘ust yet, Jed, old boy,” 
advised Sweeney soothingly. ‘There is noth- 
ing very serious the matter with you, just 
a case of suspended circulation. Those 
fiends had us hung up for three hours. I 
was just going into unconsciousness myself 
when they cut us down.” 

Jed saw that they were in a small hut— 
a different one from that occupied by Morgan, 
the English sailor. 

“Here, Jed, you try and eat some of this 
soup; it’s not very good, but you must force 
it down so that you will get back your 
strength.” | 

Jed, swallowed some of the soup with a 
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very wry face, for it had both a taste and an 
odor. It did make him feel a little refreshed, 
however, and in a few minutes he was able 
to sit up. 

“‘T am beginning to feel fit again,” he said. 

“Now, Jed,” said Sweeney, “I have an 
idea which may lead to freedom if we work 
quickly.” 

“What is it, Sweeney?” asked the boy, 
his face alight with new hope and enthusiasm. 

“Tf you will take a peep out of that miser- 
able little opening which serves as a window,” 
replied Sweeney, “you will observe that this 
hut is situated only about ten feet from the 
fence on the north side of the prison camp. 
They probably put us here so as to be nearer 
the sentries.”’ 

Jed looked out of the window, and when 
he had finished his inspection, said: 

“You are correct; if anything, the fence 
is a little nearer than ten feet. What is your 
plan?”’ 

“My plan,” said Sweeney, sinking his voice 
to a whisper, ‘‘is to dig a tunnel under that 
fence. It’s a slim chance, but I don’t believe 
we will ever get a better one.” 

“Your plan would sound very good to me,” 
said Jed doubtfully, “if we only had some-_ 
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thing to dig with. I doubt if we could ever 
complete the tunnel with our bare hands.” 

Sweeney did not reply immediately, but 
tiptoed to the west side of the hut, and 
cautiously removed a board of the flooring 
and placed a hand into the opening below. 
He drew forth two objects, the sight of which 
almost made Jed forget himself and shout 
for joy. One of the objects was a chisel, 
very much rusted, and the other was a steel 
table knife, also very rusty. 

“How in the world did you happen to 
find them?” exclaimed the boy in an excited 
whisper. 

“As soon as I could move after they cut 
us down and threw us in here, I started 
nosing around after my usual custom,”’ replied 
Sweeney. ‘I found these tools under the 
flooring here.” 

“‘T can smell the air of freedom already,” 
said Jed joyously, taking the chisel and 
fondling it like a child with a new toy. “When 
will we begin the tunnel?” 

“Right now,” said Sweeney, ‘‘for we have 
no time to lose. It is now early evening, 
and if the soil is what I think it is we ought 
-to be able to complete the tunnel before 
dawn. If not we can cover up the hole and 
continue the job to-morrow.” 
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“T bet it can be done to-night if we work 
very fast,” said Jed enthusiastically. 

Sweeney nodded. ‘But,’ he said, ‘‘there 
is one thing we don’t want to neglect doing 
and that is to keep an eye on that sentry 
who is pacing the platform on this side of 
the fence. We must work as quietly as 
possible.” 

Jed peeped out of the opening again and 
saw the sentry with his stolid Teutonic 
face, pacing back and forth like an automaton. 

Sweeney pried up several more boards 
in the flooring and tested out the earth 
beneath with the steel table knife. Then 
Jed fell to with his chisel, and the earth 
began to fly. 

The spur of necessity lent strength to the 
arms of the Americans. Very quickly they 
had a fair-sized hole dug, and then began 
the more difficult work of tunneling. Jed, 
being more slender than Sweeney, started 
the tunnel, passing the dirt back in his cap 
to the old sailor. It was around two o’clock 
in the morning when Jed felt his knuckles 
grate against something hard. His heart 
leaped with joy for he knew that he had 
reached the fence. But here Jed was con- 
fronted with the most difficult part of the 
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work, that of tunneling under the fence. 
He was obliged to go down to a depth of 
another foot before he felt the bottom of the 
boards. He soon had a hole underneath, 
and then burrowed upwards. He had to 
work fast, for he was beginning to choke 
from the lack of air. The boy could have 
shouted for joy when his hand pushed through 
the surface to the open air. Cautiously he 
widened the hole until he knew that it would 
permit the passage of his body, and then he 
crept out, Sweeney following. For a moment 
or two the Americans lay gasping for breath 
in the open air on the other side of the fence. 
As soon as they had regained their breath, 
the pair began creeping away from the fence, 
hoping against hope that the sentry would 
not detect their presence. The objective 
of Jed and Sweeney was a little clump of 
woods about one hundred yards to the north. 
They had covered nearly half of the dis- 
tance when suddenly there was a commotion 
and outcries in the prison camp. Somebody 
shouted something in German to the sentry, 
and he peered in the direction that the refugees 
had taken, and discharged his rifle. The 
bullet whistled close to the Americans. 
“Come, Jed, we must make a run for it, 
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for they have discovered our escape,” said 
Sweeney. 

The pair jumped to their feet and sped 
toward the protecting shadows of the woods. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


SAFE WITH THE FLEET 


ULLETS spat on the leaves about the 
B two Americans as they raced for the 
woods. 

Outcries increased in the prison camp, 
and there were borne to the ears of the refugees 
the commands of officers. 

The main gate of the camp swung open, 
and twenty-five or thirty armed men rushed 
forth, shouting and firing their weapons. 
Above the tumult Jed and Sweeney could 
hear the German lieutenant shrieking orders. 
It was apparent to the fleeing Americans 
that he was leading the chase, and that he 
would be spurred to every effort to recapture 
the refugees by the hatred he bore for them. 

The Americans pushed forward rapidly 
into the forest. The shouts of their pursuers 
sounded nearer. Frequently the Germans 
discharged their Mauser rifles, but it was 
only random fire and did no harm, except 
to nip the bark from trees. 
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After about ten minutes of hard running, 
Jed gasped: 

“‘Sweeney, they are gaining on us; besides, 
the whole countryside is being aroused, and 
unless we throw them off the track we are 
going to be taken.” 

“A correct diagnosis of the sftuation,” 
replied the old sailor. “T’ll tell you what 
we will do; we will try a little North American 
woodcraft on these thick-headed Teutons.” 

Sweeney stopped short and looked up at 
the branches of the trees about him. 

He grasped a low branch and swung him- 
self into a tree. Jed caught the idea and 
followed. Both climbed to a height of about 
fifteen feet and waited. 

The shouts of the pursuers sounded near 
at hand and soon the Germans passed near 
the tree where the Americans were concealed 
and plunged further into the forest. 

Sweeney chuckled as the voices grew fainter 
and fainter. 

The Americans clambered down from their 
hiding place and then debated as to the 
safest direction to proceed. | 

“JT think it would be a good idea,” said 
Jed, “‘to retrace our steps to the edge of the 
forest near the prison camp. That will 
throw our pursuers off the track.’’ 
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*“A splendid idea,” said Sweeney. ‘The 
Huns will never dream that we would have 
the hardihood to go back near the camp.” 

Silently but swiftly the Americans retraced 
their steps until they reached the edge of 
the woods. They looked out across the 
field and could see the camp, with its sentries 
pacing the platform near the top of the 
fence. 

““T wish we could effect a delivery of all 
the prisoners,” said Jed earnestly. 

“So do I,” responded Sweeney heartily, 
“but it could not be done. The poor fellows 
would be shot down like dogs while they 
were trying to make their escape.”’ 

“‘T suppose we should be moving on instead 
of standing here and wishing impossibilities,”’ 
said Jed. ‘What direction had we better 
take?” 

“‘Our only hope,” replied Sweeney, “‘is the 
sea. We cannot be more than eight or ten 
miles from the coast, which I believe lies in 
a northwesterly direction.” 

“T agree with you,” said Jed, “for whik 
we were traveling to the prison camp on the 
train I made a special effort to keep straight 
on directions.” 

The pair struck through the forest to the 
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northwest. They had traveled for nearly 
an hour when they came to a large clearing 
in the center of which was a farm house with 
outbuildings. 

“What will we do now?” asked Jed. ‘“‘We 
might be seen if we try to walk across that 
clearing.”’ 

The old sailor debated with himself for a 
moment, and then he said: 

“T think, Jed, we had better creep up to 
that barn, and conceal ourselves in the build- 
ing. It must be pretty nearly morning, and 
it would be folly for us to try to travel in the 
daytime. We must get under cover some- 
where and wait until another night.” 

The Americans stole cautiously to the 
barn, and found easy access through a window. 
The interior was filled with the fragrance of 
hay, and the refugees could hear cattle placidly 
chewing their cuds. Horses stamped in their 
stalls. They climbed up a ladder into the 
haymow where they burrowed themselves 
under the hay. Jed quickly sank into a 
blissful slumber, from which he was awakened 
some four hours later by a sharp clutch on 
his arm. 

“ Hist!’ whispered Sweeney. 

It was morning, and sunlight was streaming 
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through the dusty windows and cracks of the 
barn. 

Voices sounded from the barn floor. Two 
persons were talking excitedly, and Jed felt 
every nerve quiver as he recognized the voice 
of the German lieutenant. The refugees 
could not understand what was being said 
as the conversation was being carried on in 
German, but they did not doubt but what 
they were the subjects of the discussion. 

They became certain of it when the German 
lieutenant mounted the ladder to the hay- 
mow. When he reached the top of the 
ladder he gazed intently over the surface 
of the hay. The refugees held their breath, 
expecting every minute they would be dis- 
covered. | 

The German left the ladder and stamped 
around the mow. Once his feet just grazed 
the shoe of Jed’s right foot, but the Hun 
did not seem to notice anything wrong, and 
evidently satisfied that the refugees were 
not in hiding in the hay he returned to the 
ladder and descended. After a little more 
conversation with the other man, who was 
apparently the owner of the property, the 
officer left the barn. The other man soon 
departed too. 
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“That was the narrowest escape I ever 
had in my life,” said Sweeney, forcing his 
head through the hay. 

“T thought I would die of heart disease 
when the fellow nearly stepped on my feet,” 
breathed Jed thankfully. 

The day dragged along, and the Americans 
kept as quiet as possible, praying for dark- 
ness. Both were ravenously hungry. 

“T could chew the leather of my shoes,” 
said Jed, feeling woefully of his stomach. 

“So could I,” replied Sweeney, “I never 
was so hungry in my life. We used to kick 
at the rations aboard ship, but oh, if we 
could only have some of that food right now.” 

Late in the afternoon there was a loud 
cackling and flapping of wings, and a hen 
flew excitedly from a corner of the mow. 

Jed set upright, with the light of under- 
standing in his face. 

“What simpletons we are, Sweeney,” he 
whispered. ‘I saw that hen go over to that 
corner an hour ago, and it never dawned 
upon me that there might be eggs there.’ 

Jed crept to the corner and pushed his 
hands about in the hay. He could hardly 
refrain from shouting with delight when he 
felt the warm surfaces of several eggs. There 
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were six of them, and he slipped them all 
in his pockets and divided them with Sweeney. 
They ate them raw, and never had they 
tasted anything so good. 

When night came, the refugees stole down 
from the mow and slipped into the clearing. 
After they had crossed the field they came 
to another woods. They went through 
them quickly and came to a roadway. 

“‘T can smell the sea,” said Jed joyfully. 

“So can J,” replied Sweeney, “‘and mighty 
good it smells too. We have not far to go.” 

The pair walked swiftly, but a little later 
withdrew into the shadow of a fence when 
they heard the clatter of many hoofs. A 
company of German cavalrymen passed 
swiftly by to the accompaniment of the 
rattling of sabers. 

“That was a narrow shave,” whispered 
Sweeney. ‘‘We must keep a better lookout 
or we will soon be back in the prison camp.” 

Just ahead the lights of a village twinkled. 
There was a familiar sound too that filled 
the refugees with delight. 

“The sea, Sweeney—don’t you hear it?” 
said Jed. 

“Do you think I am deaf, boy?” replied 
Sweeney. ‘The sound of that surf is music 
in my old ears. It gives me hope.” 
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The pair made a wide detour of the village 
through fields and marshes and reached the 
beach. 

Sweeney drew a deep breath of the salty 
air and his face was akindle with hope. 

“Now for a boat, Jed,” he exclaimed. 
“Tt’s a slim chance, I know, but I feel that 
if we can only find something to float us 
out on the bosom of the ocean, the good 
Lord will take care of us.” 

The sound of voices and the plaintive 
squeaking of oars in oarlocks caused the 
Americans to seek the security of tall grass 
which bordered the beach. A small boat 
swung through the surf on to the beach, 
and two men in oilskins and high boots 
clambered out and pulled the craft high and 
dry on the sand. 

“They are fishermen,” whispered Sweeney. 
“As soon as they go we will take possession 
of that boat.” 

The men walked up the beach in the 
direction of the village and vanished. 

After waiting a few minutes to be sure 
that the men would not return immediately, 
the refugees pushed the boat into the sea 
and clambered in. Each seized a pair of 
oars and bent to their work. 
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After an hour’s pull the Americans found 
themselves well at sea. 

. “Do you think we will get away, Sweeney?” 
asked Jed earnestly. 

“Tf we do it will be a miracle,” replied 
Sweeney, “but somehow I believe in miracles 
to-night.”’ 

“T suppose we are liable to run into a 
German war craft any minute,” said Jed. 

‘“‘Yes, any minute,” replied Sweeney. “It 
is a good thing for us there is no moon.” 

Just then a pencil of light darted over the 
ocean. 

“There you are!’’ said Sweeney in alarm, 
“‘the searchlight of a German warship feeling 
around for trouble; or it is the light from some 
fort around here.” 

But luckily the searchlight did not fall 
upon the boat of the escaping prisoners. 

They bent industriously to their oars and 
in another hour had greatly increased their 
distance from the land. When morning 
dawned, Jed and Sweeney observed that 
they were several miles out at sea. The 
coast could be seen very dimly in the distance. 

There were a few fresh fish in the bottom of 
the boat, and for the first time in his life 
Jed ate raw fish and relished it. 
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Early in the afternoon the Americans were 
filled with consternation when they saw a 
German torpedo boat bearing down upon 
them. 

“Tt’s all up with us now,” said Jed. ‘“‘We 
cannot hope to escape.” 

“Don’t be so sure about that, Jed,” said 
Sweeney. ‘“‘Look over there to the north 
and see that fog bank; if the fog reaches 
us before the German craft, we have a chance 
to escape.” 

Providence seemed to be with the refugees, 
for the fog soon enveloped the sea and hid 
them from view. They could no longer 
see the German warcraft, but once they 
heard the discharge of a gun, and a shell 
exploded in the water about two hundred 
yards from the small boat. 

“They are taking a chance on hitting us,” 
said Sweeney, “but it is a long chance and 
they know it too.” 

Time passed and nothing more was heard 
of the torpedo boat. The fog lifted in another 
hour, and the Americans stood on their feet 
and shouted with joy at the unexpected sight 
that greeted their eyes. © 

There, not a quarter of a mile away, was 
the United States armored cruiser Moulton. 
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Other ships of the Allied cruiser fleet were 
not far away. 

“Aurrah!”’ yelled Jed, tearing off his jacket 
and swinging it frantically about him. ‘‘It’s 
the Moulton, Sweeney. Did you ever hear 
or read of such luck?” 

Sweeney peeled off his jacket too, and 
waved it like a madman. He was nearly 
delirious with delight. 

The small boat was seen by one of the 
lookouts on the Moulton and soon the engines 
of the cruiser slowed down. 

A dingey was lowered, and four sailors 
pulled lustily toward the refugees. As the 
dingey neared them, Jed and Sweeney again 
whooped with joy, for they saw that two of the 
sailors manning the oars of the Moulton’s 
small boat, were Tom and Phil. 

The faces of Tom and Phil expressed a 
mixture of joy and amazement. 

“The Fighting Four are united again!” 
cried Phil, swinging his arms about Jed. 
“We had given you both up as dead.” 

Tears of joy stood in the eyes of Tom 
as he grasped Sweeney’s hand. The boy 
was too overcome by his feelings to speak. 

“We can thank the good Lord for this 
reunion,” said the old sailor in a voice husky 
with emotion. 
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The “FLYING BOYS” Series 


By EDWARD S. ELLIS 
Author of the Renowned “ Deerfoot” Books, and 100 
other famous volumes for young people 

During his trip abroad last summer, Mr. Ellis became 
intensely interested in zroplane and airship flying in 
France, and this new series from his pen jis the visible re- 
sult of what he would call a ‘‘vacation.“‘ He has made 
a study of the science and art of zronautics, and these 
books will give boys just the information they want about 
this marvelous triumph of man. 

First Volume: THE FLYING BOYS IN THE SKY 

Second Volume: THE FLYING BOYS TO THE RESCUE 
The stories are timely and full of interest and sti 
events. Handsomely illustrated and with appropriate 
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ef fortune and adventures in America and Europe 

THE “RANCH GIRLS” SERIES IS A 
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Ranch Girls at Rainbow Lodge 


By MARGARET VANDERCOOK 


This first volume of the new RANCH GIRLS 

will stir up the envy of all girl readers to a life of healthy 
exercise and honest helpfulness. The Ranch Girls under- 
take the management of a large ranch in a western state, 
and after many difficulties make it pay and give thema 
pond living. ‘They are jolly, healthy, attractive girls, who 

ave the best kind of a time, and the young readers will 
enjoy the book asmuchas anyof them. The first volume 
of the Ranch Girls Series will be followed by other titles 
carrying the Ranch Girls through numerous ups and downs 
of fortune and adventures in America and Europe. 
Attractive cover design. Excellent paper. Illustrated. 12mo. 
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Hugh S. Fullerton’s Great Books 


The Jimmy Kirkland Series 
of Baseball Stories 


By HUGH S. FULLERTON 


America’s Greatest Baseball Writer. Author of 
‘Touching Second,” Etc. 


Combining his literary skill with his 
tunsurpassed knowledge of baseball from 
every angle—especially from a boy’s 
angle—Mr. Fullerton has written a new 
series of baseball stories for boys, which 
will be seized with devouring interest by 
every youthful admirer of the game. 
While the narrative is predominant in 
these books, Mr. Fullerton has encom- 
passed a large amount of practical base- 
ball instruction for boys; and, what is of 
greater value, he has shown the import- 
ance of manliness, sportsmanship and clean living to any boy 
who desires to excel in baseball or any other sport. These 
books are bound to sell wherever they are seen by boys or 
parents. Handsomely illustrated and bound. 12mo. Cloth. 
New and original cover design. 
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A STERLING SERIES OF BOOKS FOR BOYS 
The “Bell Haven” Series 


By George Barton 


The “Bell Haven” series is a group 
of stories for boys depicting life in an 
American preparatory school. They 
are full of action from start to finish 
and will stir the red blood of every 
youth. Thecharacters are life-like 
and based upon observation and an 
intimate knowledge of school-boy life. 
These stories are bright and original, 
replete with plot interest, and out of 
the beaten path. A distinctive cover design for 
each book adds to the attractiveness of the series. 
12mo. Cloth. 


I. THE BELL HAVEN NINE 
A Story of the Baseball Team 


ll. THE BELL HAVEN EIGHT 
A Story of the School Crew 


Il. THE BELL HAVEN FIVE 
A Story of the School Basketball Team 


IV. THE BELL HAVEN ELEVEN 
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THE NORTH POLE SERIES 


By Prof. Edwin J. Houston 


Dr. Houston has spent a life- 
time in teaching boys the prin- 
ciples of physical and scientific 
phenomena and knows how to 
talk and write for them in a way 
that is most attractive. In the 
reading of these stories the most 
accurate scientific information 
will be absorbed. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND 


The volumes, 12mo. in size, are bound in Extra 
English Cloth and are attractively stamped in colors 
and full gold titles. Sold separately or in sets, boxed. 
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By Edward S. Ellis 


Books of stirring interest that are founded upon 
and written around facts in American History and 
American romantic achievement. 
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ALAMO SERIES 
The Three Arrows 


Remember the Alamo 


OVERLAND SERIES 


Alden, the Pony Express Rider 
Alden Among the Indians 


BOY PATROL SERIES 
Boy Patrol on Guard 
Boy Patrol Around the Council Fire 


COLONIAL SERIES 
An American King 
The Cromwell of Virginia 
The Last Emperor of the Old Dominion 
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The American Boy Series 
By Edward S. Ellis 


Books of stirring interest that are founded upon 
and written around facts in American History and 
American romantic achievement. 


Each of the Series have Special Cover Designs 


ALAMO SERIES 
The Three Arrows 


Remember the Alamo 


OVERLAND SERIES 
Alden, the Pony Express Rider 
Alden Among the Indians 


BOY PATROL SERIES 
Boy Patrol on Guard 
Boy Patrol Around the Council Fire Che 


COLONIAL SERIES 
An American King 
The Cromwell of Virginia 


The Last Emperor of the Old Dominion 


EDWARD S. ELLIS’ 


Pioneer Series ef Books for Boys 


Edward S. Ellis has been constantly 
growing in favor as an author of Boys’ 
Books, and he now has admirers in all parts 
ofthe world. Hisstoriesare largely founded 
on history, and portray stirring adventures 
of daring American boys on the prairies, 
mountains, forest and stream. 

We are now enabled to offer this series 
of low-priced books, which have until re- 
cently been published only in editions at 
double the price. They are all copyright 
titles, and will not be found in any other 
publisher’s list. The books are printed on 
an excellent quality of paper, and have an 
entirely new and appropriate cover design. 12mo. Cloth 
30 Titles. 


Across Texas Plucky Dick 

Brave Tom Queen of the Clouds 
Cabin in the Clearing Righting the Wrong 
Dorsey, the Young Adventurer River and Jungle 
Fighting Phil River Fugitives 

Four Boys Secret of Coffin Island 
Great Cattle Trail Shod with Silence 
Honest Ned Teddy and Towser 
Hunt of the White Elephant Through Forest and Fire 
Iron Heart Two Boys in Wyoming 
Lena Wingo, the Mohawk Unlucky Tib 

Lost in the Forbidden Land Upside Down 

Lucky Ned Up the Forked River 
Mountain Star Wilderness Fugitives 
On the Trail of the Moose Wyoming 
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Universally APPROVED BOOKS for Boys 


A collection of 
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critics and library 
committees as safe 
books for young 
people. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS 


JACK HAZARD SERIES 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE 
Price $1.25 per volume 


Jack Hazard and His Fortunes Fast Friends 
A Chance for Himself The Young Surveyor 
Doing His Best Lawrence’s Adventures 


FRANK NELSON SERIES 
By HARRY CASTLEMON 
Price 75 cents per volume 
Snowed Up Frank in the Forecastle 
The Boy Traders 


SPORTSMAN CLUB SERIES 
By HARRY CASTLEMON 
Price 75 cents per volume 
The Sportsman Clubin the Saddle The Sportsman Club Afloat 
The Sportsman Club Among the Trappers 


ROUGHING IT SERIES 
By HARRY CASTLEMON 
Price 75 cents per volume 


George in Camp George at the Foet 
George at the Wheel 


ROD AND GUN CLUB SERIES 
By HARRY CASTLEMON 
Price 75 cents per volume 
Don Gordon’s Shooting Box Rod and Gun Club 
The Young Wild Fowler 


DEERFOOT SERIES 
By EDWARD S. ELLIS 
Price 75 cents per volume 
Hunters of the Ozark Camp in the Mountains 
The Last Wear Trail 


NEW DEERFOOT SERIES 
By EDWARD S. ELLIS 


Price 75 cents per volume 


Deerfoot in the Forest Deerfoot in the Mountains 
Deerfoot on the Prairie 


BOY PIONEER SERIES 
By EDWARD S. ELLIS 
Price 75 cents per volume 
Ned in the Blockhouse Ned on the River 
Ned in the Woods 


LOG CABIN SERIES 
By EDWARD S. ELLIS 
Price 75 cents per volume 
Lost Trail Camp Fire and Wigwam 
Footprints in the Forest 


RAGGED DICK SERIES 
By HORATIO ALGER 
Price 76 cents per volurme 


Ragged Dick Rough and Ready 
Fame and Fortune Ben, the Luggage Boy 
Mark, the Match Boy Rufus and Rose 
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BOYS’ ADVENTURES SERIES 


NEW POPULAR EDITION 


This series comprises the best stories ever 
written by Stephens, Ballantyne and Coryell. 
These books are printed on an excellent quality of 
paper, and have an exceedingly attractive cover 
design. 12mo. Cloth. §8 titles. 


LEFT ON LABRADOR 
By C. A. Stephens 


LYNX HUNTING 
By C. A. Stephens 


FOX HUNTING 
By C. A. Stephens 


ON THE AMAZON 
By C. A. Stephens 


DICCON THE BOLD 
By John R. Coryell 


DOG CRUSOE 
By R. M. Ballantyne 


FLOATING LIGHT 
By R. M. Ballantyne 


SHIFTING WINDS 
By R. M. Ballantyne 


Price per volume, 40 cents 
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The Big Series of Boys’ 
Books for 1918 


THE BRIGHTON BOYS SERIES 


By Lieutenant James R. Driscoll 


An entirely new series of Boys’ 
Books which have their setting in 
the Great War and deal with 
patriotism, heroism and adventure 
that should make a strong appeal 
to American boys. The volumes 
average 250 pages and contain four 
illustrations each. 


The BRIGHTON BOYS in the TRENCHES 


The BRIGHTON BOYS with the SUBMARINE 
FLEET 


The BRIGHTON BOYS in the FLYING CORPS 
The BRIGHTON BOYS in the RADIO SERVICE 
The BRIGHTON BOYS with the BATTLE FLEET 


12mo. Price per volume, 75 cents 
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Winston’s De Luxe Series of Juvenile Classics 


This series has been made with a view to cultivating in 
outhful readers a love for the beautiful and best in books. 
n contents, in illustrations and in binding, these books satisfy 

every requirement, and will afford a degree of permanent 
leasure far beyond the possibilities of ordinary juvenile 
ooks. Size of each volume when closed, 7} x97 inches, Ri 

cloth binding, stamped in gold, with beautiful colored inlay. 


re os Legends Of All Nations 
By LOGAN MARSHALL 

A book to win the heart of every 
child. Famous stories from Greek my- 
thology and the legendary literature of 
Germany, England, Spain, Iceland, 
Scandinavia, Denmark, France, Russia, 
Bohemia, Servia, Italy and Poland— 
stories in which children, and men and 
women, too, have delighted through the 
centuries. They are told in simple, 
graphic style and each one is illustrated 
with a beautiful color plate. The work 
has considerable educational value, since 
an understanding of the many stories 
here set forth is necessary to our own 
literature and civilization. 24 full-page 
color plates. 320 pages. 


Tales From Shakespeare }7,S343UK8 «74 


A superb edition of these famous 
tales has been prepared in similar 
style to ‘Fairy Tales of All Nations.” 
Each of the twenty tales is illus- 
trated with a magnificent color plate 
by acelebrated artist. Itis one of 
the finest books ever published for 
children, telling them in simple 
language, which is as nearly like 
that of Shakespeare as possible, the 
stories of the great plays. The 
subjects for the illustrations were 
posed in costumes of the nation and 
time in which each story is set and 
are unrivaled in rich color, lively 
drawing and dramatic interest. 320 
pages. 20 full-page color plates. 


Fairy Tales Of All Nations 


By LOGAN MARSHALL 


The most beautiful book of fairy tales 
ever published. Thirty superb colored 
plates are the most prominent feature of 
this new, copyrighted book. These plates 
are absolutely new and portray the times 
and customs of the subjects they illustrate. 
The subjects were posed in costumes of 
the nation and time in which each story is 
set, and are unrivaled in rich color, lively 
drawing and dramatic interest. The text 
is original and interesting in that the 
famous fairy tales are taken from the folk- 
lore and literature of a dozen principal 
countries, thus giving the book its name. 
Many old favorites and numerous inter- 
esting stories from far away lands, which 
most children have never heard, are brought together in this 
charming book. 8vo. 314 pages. 


Rhymes Of Happy Childhood 


By MRS. ANDREW ROSS FILLEBROWN 


A handsome holiday book of homely verses beautifully 
illustrated with nearly 100 color plates and drawings in black 
and red. Verses that sing the irrepressible joy of children in 
their home and play life, many that touch the heart closely 
with their mother love, and some not without pathos, have 
been made intc a very handsome volume. Gilt top, uncut 
leaves. 


Price per volume, $2.00 
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Eclipse Series of the Lowest 
Price Alger Books 


This low-priced series of books com- 
prises the most popular stories ever written 
by Horatio Alger, Jr. As compared with 
other low-priced editions it will be found 
that the books in this series are better 
printed, on better paper, and better bound 
than similar books in any competing line 
Each volume is handsomely and durably 
bound in cloth with new style colored inlay, 
assorted designs, and stamped in three 
colors of ink. New and attractive colored 
jackets. 12mo. Cloth. 40 Titles 
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Andy Grant’s Pluck Only an Irish Boy 
Ben’s Nugget Paul Prescott’s Charge 
Bob Burton Paul, the Peddler 
Bound to Rise Phil, the Fiddler 
Boy’s Fortune, A Ragged Dick 
Chester Rand Rupert’s Ambition 
Digging for Gold Shifting for Himself 
Do and Dare Sink or Swim 
Facing the World Strong and Steady 
Frank and Fearless Struggling Upward 
Frank Hunter’s Peril Tattered Tom 
Frank’s Campaign Telegraph Boy, The 
Helping Himself Victor Vane 
Herbert Carter’s Legacy Wait and Hope 
In a New World Walter Sherwood’s Probation 
Jack’s Ward Young Bank Messenger, The 
Jed, the Poorhouse Boy Young Circus Rider 
Lester’s Luck Young Miner, The 
Luck and Pluck Young Salesman, The 


Price per volume, .60 cents 
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How to Read Character in 
Handwriting .°. 


BY MARY H. BOOTH 


This work is authoritative, inter- 
esting, and so popular as to appeal to 
everyone. Since the earliest. days 
science has recognized the fact that 
handwriting is an index of character 
and placed reliance on the deductions 
from it. Criminals have been pun- 
ished and accused men set free on the 
strength of a scrap of handwriting. 
Knowledge of this interesting science 
is imparted in a simple but thorough 
manner in this new work by a recog- 
nized expert, and will prove of great 
value not only as a source of enter- 
tainment, but to business men, lawyers, students, bankers and 
collectors of autographs. 
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Palmistry Made Easy 


BY THOMAS D. GRATZ 


An authoritative work giving the 
fundamental principles in the language 
of the hand in a clear and concise 
manner. The study of Palmistry isa 
most interesting and entertaining sub- 
ject to those who make it a study and 
to those to whom it may be told. The 
author has been a student of the hand 
and its lines. After digesting the 
many works of authorities on the sub- 
ject he has added many facts of his 
own observation, presenting the prin- 
ciples of Palmistry in a new manner 
and with a unique system of showing 
the principles of the art, by illustra- 
tions of the human hand which is 
easily understood and committed to 
memory. 
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HURLBUT’S STORY OF 
THE BIBLE .”. téSiverstion 


BY REV. JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D.D. 


A BOOK FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


LD in language that interests both Old and Young. 

“Supersedes all other books of the kind.’’ Recom- 

mended by all Denominations for its freshness and 
accuracy; for its freedom from doctrinal discussion ; for its 
simplicity of language; for its numerous and appropriate 
illustrations; as the best work on the subject. The great- 
est aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible 
Story in a simplified form. 168 separate stories, each 
complete in itself, yet forming a continuous narrative of 
the Bible. 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone illustrations, 
8 in colors. Ovtavo. 


THE FLEXIBLE MOROCCO STYLE 


“HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE” can be obtained 
in FLEXIBLE MOROCCO BINDING with red under gold 
edges. This new binding will give the work a wider use, 
for in this convenient form the objection to carrying the 
ordinary bound book is entirely overcome. This conve- 
nient style also contains “HURLBUT’S BIBLE LESSONS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS,” a system of questions and 
answers, based on the stories in the book, by which the 
Old Testament story can be taught in a year, and the 
New Testament story can be taught ina year. This edition 
also contains 17 Maps printed in colors, covering the geog- 
Bie 4 of the Old Testament and of the New Testament. 

hese additional features are not included in the 
Cloth bound book, but are only to be obtained in the new 
Flexible Morocco style. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
JUVENILE BOOKS 


BANGS (JOHN KENDRICK)—Andiron Tales. The story of a Little 
Boy’s Dream—his wonderful adventures in the Clouds—written in 
Mr. Bangs’ happiest vein, and handsomely illustrated with colored 
drawings by Dwiggins. Octavo. Cloth. : .$1.25 
—Moilly and the Unwiseman. A Womerous ‘Story’ for Children. 
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BUTTERWORTH (HEZEKIAH)—A Heroine of the Wilderness. 
A Giri’s ores hase ? romance of the eae of anes I2mo. 
Cloth .... 5 . $1.00 


DIMMICK (RUTH Se ecariaas! ee Man. The story in verse 
of a little boy who met the Bogie Man, and had many surprising 
adventures with him; and found him not sucha bad fellow after 
all. 34 Drawi Spe id 72 pages. Octavo. Boards with colored 
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FILLEBROWN (R. H. M.)—Rhymes of Happy Childhood. A hand- 
some holiday book of homely verses beautifully illustrated with 
color a and drawings in black and red. Colored inlay, bee 
top. ew Edition 1911. Flat 8vo. Cloth............... $2 


HOFFMAN (DR. HENRY)—Slovenly Peter. Original Edition. This 
celebrated work has amused children probably more than any other 
juvenile book. It contains the quaint hand colored pictures, and is 
peta on extra quality of paper and durably bound. reer 
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HUGHES (THOMAS)—Tom Brown’s School-days at Rugby. New 
edition with 22 illustrations, 12mo. Cloth.............. $1.00 


LAMB (CHARLES AND MARY)—Tales from Shakespeare. Edi- 
ted with an introduction by The Rev. Alfred Ainger, M.A, New 
Edition with 20 illustrations. 1zmo. Cloth............. $1.00 


MIOTHER’S PRIMER. Printed from large clear type, contains alpha- 
bet and ape and sere s, stories for children. 12mo, 
Paper covers. i ee .Per dozen $0.50 


TANNENFORST (URSULA) te moroidks bf a eres Room. A 
sequel to The Thistles of Mount Cedar, An Saabs story of 
interesting girls. INustrated. 12mo. Cloth .$1.25 
—The Thistles of Mount Cedar. A story of a Girls’ Fraternity, 
A well-told story for Girls. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth....$1.25 
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Comprising twenty-four books published at $1.25 and 
$1.60 per volume, and until recently sold only in the orig- 
inal editions. Now offered for the first time in popular 
priced editions. All are bound in extra cloth with appro- 
priate cover designs, and standard 12mo. in size. 


24 Titles Price per volume, 75 cents 


BABCOCK (WILLIAM HENRY)—Kent Fort Manor. A romancein 
the nineteenth century on the Isle of Kent near Baltimore, where 
in the earlier days Puritans, Jesuits, Indians and Sea Rovers came 
ands went, yamor Clothe. fo a «ata atens aioe ale eee 75 cents 


BARTON (GEQRGE)—Adventures of the World’s Greatest Detec- 
tives. The most famous cases of the great Sleuths of England, 
America, France, Russia, realistically told, with biographical sketches 
of each detective. Fully illustrated. 1r2mo. Cloth..... 75 cents 


BLANKMAN (EDGAR G.)—Deacon Babbitt. A story of Northern 
New York State, pronounced by some critics superior to “David 
Harun.” “xamios \'Clothc st case Ss as ee cies ee ee ae 75 cents 


CLARK (CHARLES HEBER)—(Max Adeler)—The Quakeress. A 
charming story which has had ee success in the original edition, 
and listed among the six best selling novels. 12mo. Cloth. .75 cents 


—Captain Bluitt, A Tale ef Old Turley. Humorous fiction in 
this well-knowu author’s happiest style. 12mo. Cloth. .75 cents 


—Out of the Nuriy Burly, or Life in an Odd Corner. A 
delightfully entertaining piece of humor, with numerous illustra- 
tions, including the original work by A. B. Frost, and other illus- 
trations. ramot. “Cloth... cconoewnc nt cen eee 75 cents 


—In Ha ppy Hollow. The amusing story of how A. J. Pelican 
boomed the little town of Happy Hollow. 12mo. Cloth....75 cents 


EDWARDS (LOUISE BETTS)—The Tu Tze’s Tower. One of the 
best novels of Chinese and Tibetan Life. 1t2mo. Ciloth..75 cents 


GERARD (DOROTHEA)—Sawdust, A Polish Romance. The scene 
of this readable tale the Carpathian Timberlands in Poland. The 
author is a favorite English writer. xr2mo. Cloth...... 75 cents 


GIBBS (GEORGE)—In Search of Mademolselle. The struggle be- 
tween the Spanish and French Colonists in Florida furnish an inter- 
esting historical background for this stirring story. 12mo. Cloth 
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GOLDSMITH (MILTON)—A Victim of Conscience. A mental 
esuene between Judaism and Christianity of a Jew who thinks he 
is guilty of a crime, makes a dramatic plot, 12mo0. Cloth. .75 cents 
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romance of Russian Life. samo, Cloth...............75 cents 
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—tiIn the Pate. Stories and Po tape of Jews in Russia. Com 
taining “Czar Nicholas I and S oses Montefiore,” “The Czar in 
Rothschild’s Castle,” and Sls Mnopent S of oe hee Lost Tribes,’’ and 
other tales. 12mo0, Cloth co cvcocvec dS CONS 


MOORE JOHN TROTWOOD)—The Bishop of Cottontown. One 
of the best selling novels published in recent years and now for the 
first time sold at a popular Price. An absorbing story of Southern 
life in a Cotton Mill town, intense with passion, pathos and humor, 


SravID MEO tae Rin ic lalene'e diss sins oe Sais owes eco eae 75 cents 
—A Summer Hymnal. A Tennessee romance. One of the 
Prettiest love stories ever written. ramo. Cloth........ 75 cents 
-Olie Mistis, and other Songs and Stories from Tennessee. 
CEE EEETY S00 Se VTE Oia ee Sa Oe Pe 75 cents 


MORRIS (W. E.)—An Embarrasing Orphan. The orphaned daugh- 
ter of a wealthy African mine owner, causes her staid English 
Guardian no endof anxiety. 1r2mo. Cloth............. 75 cents 


PEMBERTON (MAX)—The Show Girl. A new novel, by the author 
of many popular stories, describing the adventures of a young art 
student in Paris and elsewhere. It is thought to be the most enter- 
rere, book written by this author. 12mo,. Cloth, Illustrated 


Sa Ae alg od eee an nine e oder, slo 2 a wisn nid sis swim so 66 oe to otee +-75 cents 
PENDLETON (LOUIS)—A Forest Drama. A Tale of the Canadian 
wilds of unusual strength. 12mo. Cloth.............. 75 cents 


PETERSON (HENRY)—Dulcibel. A Tale of Old Salem in the Witch~ 
craft days, with a charming love story; historically an informing 
BOOK met aioe CLLR 45 5s se higeis pices sae se ae eens ..75 cents 


—Pemberton, or One Hundred Years Ago. Washington, 
Andre, Arnold and other prominent figures of the Revolution take 
part in the story, which is probably the best historical’ romance 
Oc Philadelphid. 22000; © Cloths 6 5. p.c:0 aise iniere cle v'eie:s 0» oli 75 cents 


STODDARD (ELIZABETH)—(Mrs. Richard Henry Stoddard). 
—Two Men. “Jason began life in Crest with ten dollars, two 
suits of cloths, several shirts, two books, a pin cushion and the 


temperance lecture.”° t2mo. Cloth...........2.. 0000. 75 cents 
—Temple House. A powerful story of life in a little seaport town 
—tomantic and often impassioned. 12mo, Cloth....... 75 cents 


—The Morgesons. This was the first of Mrs. Stoddard’s Novels, 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote to the author:—‘‘As genuime and 
life-like as anything that pen and ink can do. 12mo. Cloth 
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CHARLES ASBURY STEPHENS 


This author wrote his ‘“Camping Out Series” at the very 
height of his mental] and physical powers. 

“We do not wonder at the popularity of these books; there is a 
freshness and variety about them, and an enthusiasm in the description 


of sport and adventure, which even the older folk can hardly fail to 
share.”—~Worcester Spy. 


“The author of the Camping Out Series is entitled to rank as decid- 
edly at the head of what may be called boys’ literature.”—Buffalo 
Courter. 


CAMPING OUT SERIES 
By C. A. STEPHENS 


All books in this series are 12mo., with elght full-page illus- 
trations. Cloth, extra, 75 cents. 


Camping Out. As Recorded by “Kit.” 


“This book is bright, breezy, wholesome, instructive, and stands 
above the ordinary boys’ books of the day by a whole head and shoul- 
ders.” —The Chrisitan Regtster, Boston. 


Left on Labrador; or, The Cruise of the Schooner Yacht 
*‘Curlew.’’ As Recorded by ‘‘Wash.” 
“The perils of the voyagers, the narrow escapes, their 


strange ex: 
pedients, and the fun and jollity when danger had passed, will make boys 
even unconscious of hunger.”—New Bedford Mercury. 


Off to the Geysers; or, The Young Yachters in Iceland. 
As Recorded by “Wade.” 
“It is difficult to believe that Wade and Raed and Kit and Wasa 


were not live boys, sailing up Hudson Straits, and reigning temporarily 
over an Esquimaux tribe. Fhe Independent, New York, 


sa Hunting. From Notes by the Author of “Camping 
ut. 2 


“Of first quality as a boys’ book, and fit to take its place beside the 
best.”— Richmond Enquirer. 


Fox Hunting. As Recorded by “Raed.” 


“The most spirited and entertaining book that has as yet Sopeeree. 
It overflows with incident, and is characterized by dash and brilliancy 
throughout.”"—Boston Gazetie. 


On the Amazon; or, The Cruise of the ‘‘Rambler.’’ As 
Recorded by “Wash. i 


“Gives vivid pictures of Brazilian adventure and scenery."— 
Buffalo Courter. 
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